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Prescription for a long and happy life: 
...a brook...a browning trout...and beer 


Perhaps a gleaming fish, a campfire by a stream, 
and a glass of mellow beer or ale won’t actually 
add a single minute to your span of life. 

But they can and do contribute rich mo- 
ments of happiness and needed relaxation. 

A day with a trout rod, an afternoon at the 
ball park, an evening with a book... no matter 
how you take your “breathers”...beer adds to 
your enjoyment ... helps to unsnarl tangled 


<¢0 Bre, 
‘ 
= 4, 
Because beer is a beverage of moderation, it deserves to have its good name guarded well. Hence the brewers > 4 
of America want beer retailing to be as wholesome as beer itself. We would like to send you a booklet Zz fe) 
. . r - . . . . . ~ ~ 
entitled “Clean-Up or Close-Up,” which describes the brewers’ program now at work in a growing number A 


nerves...helps to relax a weary body... helps 
to refresh a tired mind. 

A product of Nature, beer is by nature kindly, 
gentle, friendly. Graced with the fragrance of 
hops, filled with the goodness of grain, it is a 
true delight to the taste. 

For centuries, men of tolerance and wisdom 
have found that beer and ale do much to make 


life pleasanter, sweeter, saner. 





of states. Address United Brewers Industrial Foundation, Dept. G5, 21 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. “Rat FoY 








What Do Big Users Say 
About Plymouth¢ 





FLEET OWNER: Most Dependable 
Car on deliveries I’ve ever known. It 
gets more work done—needs much 
less attention. 


DRIVER: Sweetest-handling,smooth- 
est and safest car in the low-price field. 
Helps me cover more ground... and 
with a lot less driving effort! 


COMPANY TREASURER: Saves 
us money on Price...Longer Life...Low- 
er Upkeep...and Higher Resale Value. 


MECHANIC: I've worked on “All 
Three” low-priced cars... and Plym- 
outh’s best-engineered! It’s a fact— 
Plymouth has more high-priced car fea- 
tures than the “Other Two” combined! 


EN whose business it is to 
know car value say: Plym- 
outh is the best car buy in 1941! 
Of*‘All3,’’ Plymouth gives you the 
longest wheelbase... greatest power 
per pound of weight...finest features 
...the biggest safety advance—new {; 
Safety Rim Wheels! 
Ride this great new Plymouth, 
and you'll buy it! Prices subject to 
change without notice. Plymouth 


Division of Chrysler Corporation. —_ CHRYSLER CORPORATION'S NO. 1 CAR 


LOWEST-PRICED e 
Builds 


ON calcul Plymouth Great Cars 


TWO GREAT PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS 


NEW HALF-TON PICK-UP—Does its ss NEW PANEL DELIVERY—A smart, 
work better and at lower cost. It has —s serviceable model that handles as 
a big 3-man cab for greater driver f : w easily as a passenger car. And this 
comfort and handling ease. An : - = Plymouth’s quality appearance is a 
outstanding value. distinct advertising asset. 











BURDENS ON PRESIDENT................ P.9 
Today, with the fate of the nation, and 
even the world, largely dependent upon 
the decisions to be made by President 
Roosevelt, it is important to readers to 
know just how the Chief Executive is 
standing the strain, to know how he is 
working, to know who is closest to him, to 
know about the nature of his job. In this 
week’s leading article, The United States 
News reveals the true side of the news... 
shows how the President is operating as a 
political leader, as a strategist, as a com- 
mander in chief, as an administrator. 


MORE INDUSTRY CONTROLG........ P. 11 
Both Government planners and a number 
of leading industrialists foresee a postwar 
era in which the control machinery now 
being set up will continue to function. 
Vital to businessmen and consumers, there- 
fore, is an understanding of what kind of 
controls Washington is placing on Amer- 
ican industry. This article gives the facts, 
supported by interpretive information. 


OUR FAITH IN BOMBERG................ v. 32 
William Knudsen, “producer,” and Jesse 
Jones, “banker,” have received the go- 
ahead signal for a mammoth bomber pro- 
duction program. Here is the real story 
about the switch from lighter types of war- 
planes to long-range flying fortresses .. . 
the real story about a year of argument 
and indecision . . . the real story revealed 
by a study of the blueprints for the pro- 
gram. Here you can find out just what 
kinds of bombers will be rolling out of the 
aircraft plants from now on. 


‘FREEDOM OF THE SEAS’.............. P. 14 
There is a law on the statute books known 
as the Neutrality Act. It prohibits Amer- 
ican ships from carrying war materials into 
the combat zone around Britain. There is 
another law on the statute books known as 
the Lend-Lease Act. It calls for every ef- 
fort to supply Britain with war materials 

. . even at the risk of our own entry into 
war. Definitely there is a contradiction, of 
which the White House is only too well 
aware. This article tells how the President 
and his aides hope to eliminate this contra- 
diction. 


SHIPS TO WIN THE WAR................ P. 16 
There is no way yet of using the assem- 
bly-line technique to get urgently needed 
merchant ships sliding down the ways. It 
takes months to build a ship. The ship- 
ping toll grows daily. This week’s Picto- 
gram reveals the length of time it took 
during the World War to build a merchant 
ship . . . the time it now takes. The ac- 
companying article details the reasons 
back of the breakneck race to build ships. 
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News within the News 


WHAT'S AHEAD IN PRIORITIES?....P. 18 
Edward Stettinius’s system of rationing 
raw materials just about gives him the 
power of life or death over industries. 
This article clearly presents the priorities 
problem in the light of new and far-reach- 
ing defense programming . . . shows how 
controls now in effect extend from bomb- 
ers to baby carriages, from battleships to 
bathroom gadgets. 


RAISING CROP PRIGES........006.0000.04 P. 30 
As a result of the war abroad and new 
farm legislation being enacted by Con- 
gress, sweeping changes are expected to 
take place in the national farm program. 
These changes, as this week’s Newsgram 
explains, will have far-reaching effects on 
the farmer, on the businessman handling 
farm products, on the consumer. Read 
this Newsgram for a concise summary of 
what the new farm legislation is designed 
to accomplish . . . what the coming wheat 
referendum is expected to do. 


FDR’S OWN TAX PLAN...............66 P. 32 
A few weeks ago the Treasury presented 
its new tax plan to Congress. Some of the 
President’s closest advisers disagreed on a 
number of points. Followed two weeks of 
silence. Back last week to Congress came 
the Treasury with a revised program. It 
revealed all the traces of having the Presi- 
dent’s blessing. Here is a clear presentation 
of the story behind the headlines. 


‘LITTLE FLOWER’ BLOSSOMG........... P. 37 
Last week Mayor Fiorello (‘Little Flow- 
er’) La Guardia received from the Presi- 
dent his commission to head the new Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense. His Honor, the 
Mayor, is used to taking on Herculean 
jobs. Certainly this new job is all of that 
and maybe more . . . since it is bound to 
affect every man, woman and child in the 
United States. Here is a personality profile 
of the man and his job. 
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NOW SGU AIH 


U.S. is running head on into a defense crisis; is repeating England's expe- 
rience of doing things "too little and too late." 

One entire year, just ending, has been spent trying to fit defense into in- 
dustry on a part-time basis; trying to maintain business as usual. 

NoWececcce 

J.S. and Britain are in desperate need of ships; are seriously hampered by 
shortage of shipping space, and yet bigger ship production is months away. 

Britain is faced with loss of her Mediterranean empire for lack of longer- 
range fighters and bombers, and yet U.S. industry is just being geared to im- 
portant production of these types. 

A dire need for medium and heavy tanks faces Britain at home, and yet tanks 
are far down on the priority list for U.S. production. 

A whole section of U.S. industry is face to face with shortages of material 
that will force curtailment, and yet argument continues about plant expansion. 

The trouble? Lack of over=-all=-planning; lack of a definite objective; lack 
of understanding that modern war requires a nation's entire energy, that there 
isn't any way to match Hitler on a part-time basis. 


2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 

















Roosevelt is being urged by New Deal advisers to displace dollar-a-year men; 
to bring in hard-boiled administrators who will insist upon results. 

The president is advised...... 

To create a defense superstructure charged with over-all planning and pol- 
icy-making; to draft Supreme Court Justice William 0. Douglas for the head job. 

To create what would amount to a ministry of supply; to hold this agency 
responsible for all procurement. 

To ease antitrust laws in interest of defense and then to create industry 
committees, like old NRA code committees, to serve as liaison between Government 
and industry in exercising priority control, price control, etc. 

To build a fire under Jesse Jones's RFC in a determined effort to get plant 
expansion, and to build up raw material stock piles at any cost. 

Inside attitude is that Knudsen-Hillman organization has failed to get re- 
sults; that too much emphasis is on protecting existing interests, too little on 
Speedy output; that more over-all direction is required. 

Worry over defense progress is measured by following figures: 

U.S. is spending at rate of less than $10,000,000,000 a year for armament. 

Hitler, with a head start in arms, is spending at home and through con- 
quered territories an estimated $25,000,000,000 on armament. 

For U.S. to match Hitler's effort a $35,000,000,000 outgo is required. 























View of informed military and naval officials here is that Britain will be 
driven from the Eastern Mediterranean; that her position is precarious. 

This would mean...... 
The oil of the Near East, 


the cotton of Egypt, the vegetable oils of 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Africa are coming within the reach and domination of the Nazi Government. 
The British Empire faces severing of one of its life lines. 
U.S. will need more and more to sustain the British Isles with vital sup- 
plies; will be the remaining barrier between Britain and defeat. 
Effort to defeat Germany by blockade will be greatly complicated. 
France is encouraged to give more and more support to Hitler. 














The lessons for U.S. in Hitler attack on Crete...... 

Airplanes can hop over navies and can land and supply troops even when not 
controlling the sea and land routes. 

Warships operating in narrow waters, such as those around England and around 
Crete, are vulnerable to airplane attack. 

Command of the air is absolutely vital in modern warfare; is a factor that 
every clash with the Germans emphasizes more strongly. 

Range, as well as speed and fire power, are factors in air superiority. 

This country, possessed of the highest-powered motors and of the most ad- 
vanced design, delayed for one year before deciding to push ahead with long- 


range bomber development on a big scale. This is characteristic of indecision 
in defense. 














Congress will go slow in Neutrality Act repeal; will act only under compul- 
Sion and after extended debate. 

In fact: Prevailing Congress sentiment is one of worry; is one of uncer- 
tainty and indecision and desire to avoid as many war issues as possible. 

On individual issues: 

Taxes: Morgenthau recommendation, with Roosevelt backing, for drastic in- 
creases in the tax on corporation "excess profits" is likely to have rough sled- 
ding; is very probably to be modified drastically. 

Price control: Both farmers and workers will oppose; will make difficult 
any important extension of Leon Henderson's powers. 

Farm subsidies: Roosevelt approval for price-fixing loans at 85 per cent of 
"parity" will reduce pressure for $450,000,000 in "parity payments"; will prob- 
ably result in continuance of $212,000,000 in these payments. 

Economy: Not to be carried far; not to make a dent in total outgo. 

Labor: Tendency still is to avoid passing on issue of strike control. 











Wave of strikes is growing again in size and importance. 

The first strike wave centered in strikes to organize industry and to de- 
termine union jurisdictions. 

This strike wave is centering in strikes to get wage increases. 

Idea of labor leaders is that workers can enjoy a new-found defense pros- 
perity; that they can get more income, and thereby be able to buy more cars, re- 
frigerators, radios, houses and other goods. 

But: Wage increases are coming at a time when industry is being forced to 
curtail output of nondefense goods; when there gradually will be less and less 
goods for available dollars to buy. 

As a result: A strong base is being laid for an inflationary price rise; 
for an upward adjustment that will take away labor's extra purchasing power; 
that will create new pressures for further strikes to gain more wage increases. 














First signs are appearing in Washington of another German peace offensive. 

Odds, however, still are on the prospect that this war will be fought out; 
that there can be little chance of an acceptable basis for talking until the 
issue is decided in the fight over England. 
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NEW THRILLS ON OLD TRAILS! 


New pioneers are riding America’s 
historic trails —the sleek, shining 
“personality” trains of the Budd-built 
Stainless Fleet. Everywhere, they 
attract new railroad travelers, intro- 
duce new triumphs of speed and com- 
fort and luxury. 


Many are Sleeper-Coach trains for 
day or night luxury travel at day-coach 
fares. Others are top-fare trains with 
superb new sleeping-car comforts. 


Every car of the Stainless Fleet in- 
corporates important new engineering 
developments for a smoother, quieter, 


more comfortable ride. And all are 
built by Budd to the highest safety and 
strength standards, fabricated through- 
out of stainless steel by the exclusive 
SHOTWELD* system. 


Progressive railroads have proved 
that these truly light-weight trains are 
money-makers. They cost less to run 
and maintain. And they increase pas- 
senger traffic (most travel full con- 
sistently ) — for they have the lure that 
gets people to go by train instead of by 
other means, Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Stainttaa Flea 


Kansas Cityan * San Diegan * Super Chief 
* Tulsan of the Santa Fe 


Champions of the Atlantic Coast Line 


Flying Yankee-Mountaineer of the Boston & Maine- 
Maine Central 

Denver Zephyrs * General Pershing Zephyr * 
Mark Twain Zephyr * Pioneer Zephyr * Sam 
Houston Zephyr * Silver Streak Zephyr * Texas 
Rocket * Twin Cities Zephyrs * Texas Zephyrs 
of the Burlington 

Champion of the Florida East Coast 


Dixie Flagler of the Florida East Coast-Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois 


South Wind of the Pennsylvania 
Crusader of the Reading 


Chicago-Des Moines Rocket * Chicago- Peoria 
Rocket * Kansas City-Dallas Rockets * Kansas 
City-Minneapolis Rockets of the Rock Island 


Silver Meteors of the Seaboard 


* Photographed above—the Santa Fe “Super Chief," 3934 hours between Chicago and Los Angeles 


The magnificent “Super Chief” is 


the supreme development of crack 
extra-fare travel. For sheer beauty 
and comfort, its Observation, Cock- 
tail Lounge and Dining Cars are 


masterpieces. Sleeping Cars offer 
six types of accommodations. The 
“Super Chief” features perfect ser- 
vice by porters, stewardesses and 
crew—and all the Budd engineer- 


ing developments for quiet, for com- 
fort, for convenience. A trip on the 
“Super Chief” is something to be 
long remembered—the thrill of the 
last word in modern luxury travel. 
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Stronger Priorities System in Making . . . Cut in Wheat Acreage .. . 


More Restrictions on Price Rises . . . Doubling 


Aircraft. New emphasis was placed on 
American defense production as William S. 
Knudsen, director of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, called for a huge output 
of heavy, four-motored bombers. The goal 
is 500 a month before 18 months pass. 
Program calls for new plants, more en- 
gines, more propellers. 

Behind the bomber program is seen a 
change in war strategy. Britain appar- 
ently plans heavier raids over German 
territory; the U.S. contemplates long- 
range air patrols to keep enemies away 
from hemisphere shores. (See page 12.) 


Aluminum. Increased bomber orders 
prompted Federal Loan Administrator 
Jesse Jones to arrange a $650,000,000 de- 
fense expansion program. Of this 
$250,000,000 will go into new aluminum 
plants, to be owned by the Government, 
probably operated by Aluminum Company 
of America, Reynolds Metals, Bohn Alu- 
minum and Brass. 

Planned U.S. aluminum capacity is 
1,600,000,000 pounds a year, double the 
output formerly projected for 1942. The 
program also calls for a doubling of mag- 
nesium capacity, previously planned for 
80,000,000 pounds. 


sum, 


*% 


Ships. Plans to expand defense output 
still further turned attention again to the 
shipping situation. 

Passed by the House, the Bland Bill 
proposes to give the President centralized 
control of the U.S. merchant fleet. The 
Senate approved purchase of 59 auxiliary 
vessels for the Navy, and the Maritime 
Commission awaits a British request for 
foreign-flag ships now under U.S. con- 
trol. 

Ships and freedom of the seas also were 
linked, and observers wondered whether 
French collaboration with Germany would 


prompt seizure of Martinique, action 
against Dakar, a change in the Neutrality 
Law to permit American vessels again to 
sail the seven seas. (See page 14.) 


* 


Oil. Transfer of tankers to British service 
threatens America’s Eastern seaboard with 
a gasoline and fuel oil shortage. The rea- 
son: Supplies usually are sent to the sea- 
board by sea, must now be sent by rail or 
pipe line, and there are insufficient rail- 
road tankers, few pipe lines. 

To remedy the situation, the House 
received the Cole Bill, under which the 
Government may construct more pipe lines 
from oil wells to refineries. Also permitted 
would be combinations of oil companies to 
build their own lines. 


% 


Copper. Estimate by Leon Henderson 
indicates that copper consumption is run- 
ning 66 per cent ahead of domestic pro- 
duction. Talk of a copper subsidy to bring 
high-cost mines into production was re- 
vived. 

Peak output of U.S. and Latin-Ameri- 
can copper is placed at 1,620,000 tons a 
year. Present annual consumption for 
defense and civilians is estimated at 
1,690,000 tons. 


* * 


Tungsten. Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has contracted to buy the entire 
tungsten output of Bolivia for the next 
three years. Cost will be $25,000,000, at a 
price of $21 per short ton. 

Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. com- 
pleted arrangements to refine cobalt at 
Niagara Falls; will get supplies of this 
steel alloy from the Belgian Congo. 


* * 


Wheat. Demands from Europe for Amer- 
ican bread continued. The President an- 
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Aluminum Output 


nounced that $500,000 worth of foods will 
be distributed in Eire by the Red Cross, 
which also will give free bread to 16,000, 
000 Frenchmen on three successive Sun- 


days. 

Meanwhile Department of Agriculture 
officials fixed the 1942 wheat acreage 
allotment at 55 million acres, down 7 
million from this year. Wheat, short 


in Europe, still presents a bothersome 
surplus problem to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


* *% 


Priorities. Continued shortages of metals, 
threatened shortages in other materials, 
promised to add to the work of the OPM’s 
Priorities Division. 

Through Congress went a bill strength- 
ening the Government’s priority powers. 
Meanwhile, OPM tried to cut red tape on 
priority orders by giving blanket pre’- 
erence to 500 manufacturers of small mo- 
tors, portable tools, chains and scientific 
instruments. (See page 18.) 


* * 


Labor. Strikes and strike threats con- 
tinued to worry Congress and the public, 
to add to headaches of defense and labor 
officials 

Forthright action was taken by the 
Army at the Government’s shell plant at 
Ravenna, Ohio. After two stoppages, 
7,000 employes were dismissed. Uniformed 
marines also drove 800 workers through 
picket lines at San Francisco shipyards 
CIO’s United Auto Workers won a Labor 
Board election at Ford plants. (See page 
28.) 


* * 


Prices. The price curve plotted by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics continued to 
The index for 900 wholesale items 
stood at 84.6, an increase of 8 per cent 
above last year, 13 per cent higher than 
the prewar 1939 low. 

Price Administrator Henderson stepped 
in, consulted with commodity exchange 
executives, clamped a ceiling on combeé 
cotton yarn at 40 cents, 12 cents be 
low current quotations. Quotations fo 
pepper, beans, rubber, hides, cocoa, cot 
fee, sugar, cotton, silk and wheat tun 
bled. 


rise. 


* * 


(On pages referred to in parenthests 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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To you, our subscribers, this chart of circulation growth must be of 
particular interest. . . The gains are the result of the enthusiastic and 
very articulate approval which our old subscribers have conveyed to 
their friends and acquaintances . . . and these new subscribers quickly 
have become old subscribers, passing along word of their “discovery” to 


their friends and acquaintances. . . And so on in ever-incre: sing circles. 


We take this opportunity to thank you for your very tangible support in creat- 
ing new subscribers; for your promptness in renewing your own subscription. 
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Pouring copper from converter 


if’ aE 


for Progress and Protection 






‘Greene is one of our most versatile and useful metals. It is essential 
to most of the things which typify better living. Automobiles, 
telephones, the electric light and a thousand other conveniences could 
not do without copper. It is vital to the electric power which modern 
production requires. 


Defense comes first . . . Today, in mines, smelters, refineries and 

fabricating plants we are busy producing and fabricating copper and 

- copper-alloys to the dual end that we may build America’s defense both 

AnaConpA speedily and well, and also that we may maintain those high standards 
al of living which copper has helped make possible. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway New York 
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The National Week + + 


BURDENS ON THE PRESIDENT: 
HOW FDR IS HANDLING TASKS 


Problems of Defense, World Strategy, Politics Center on Executive 


Importance of roles 
played by members of 
the ‘official family’ 


President Roosevelt is entering upon 
another period of decision making. One 
present decision is to go all-out on a pro- 
gram of long-range bomber construction. 
Another is to demand more action from 
William Knudsen and Jesse Jones on quick 
expansion of industrial plant required for 
defense. A third is to insist that corpora- 
tions bear a heavier tax on “excess prof- 
its.” 

The President is making decisions again 
after a definite lag, due to illness. His desk 
never was piled so high with problems. 
The pressures upon him never were so 
great as right now. On one side, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet is beating the drums 
for something very close to war, and the 
British, breathing hard, are asking more 
and more help. On the other side, Con- 
gress is urging caution and _isolationists 
never were so active. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT 
“Liberal” liaison 


MAY 30, 1941 








More and more reports reach the White 
House that bad bottlenecks are developing 
in defense. There are first tell-tale signs 
of inflation. 
out of hand again. Farmers insist upon a 
Government-guaranteed prosperity and 
Congress goes along with them. All the 
troubles and doubts and worries of a na- 
tion descend upon one man. 

In this situation, where the very fate 
of the nation and even of the world hangs 
upon his decisions, it is most important 
to know how President Roosevelt is stand- 
ing the strain, to know how he is working, 
to know who is closest to him, to know 
about the nature of his job. 

The most important fact is that Mr. 
Roosevelt insists upon running what 
amounts to a one-man show. This means: 

He must be a political leader. A Presi- 
dent speaks for the nation and, in speak- 
ing, must have the support of the nation 
to make his President 


Strikes are tending to get 


words effective. 


Roosevelt finds the country deeply divid- 
ed on foreign policy. This division more 
than any one thing causes him the worry 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
One-man show 


that led to his recent illness. The Presi- 
dent is hopeful that his May 27 fireside 
chat and that events going on in the world 
will reverse the present trend toward po- 
litical disunity and start to restore na- 
tional unity. 

He must be a strategist. The Consti- 
tution centers responsibility for foreign 
policy in the President. Right now, the 
foreign policy of the United States is the 
most important single unknown factor in 
the world situation. Mr. Roosevelt is en- 
gaged in maneuvers that involve Hitler on 
one side and Japan on the other. He now 
has succeeded in each of 
into a position where 
they either must accept the fact of Ameri- 
can aid to Britain and China or start the 
shooting. 

He must be a commander in chief. The 
President must take responsibility for run- 
ning the Army and Navy. Mr. Roosevelt 
gives the orders that determine the jobs 
to be done by the dangerous Atlantic pa- 
trol. He decides what military and naval 
equipment goes to England and what stays 


maneuvering 


these opponents 
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HARRY HOPKINS 
“Bookkeeper” plus 








here. His are the decisions that determine 
whether or not force should be used to 
make sure that American interests are not 
jeopardized. President Roosevelt plays a 
big role in the operating policies of the 
United States Navy. 

He must be administrator. The Presi- 
dent operates an enterprise that employs 
1,200,000 civil employes. He is responsible 
for the spending of what will amount, in 
the year beginning July 1, to $22,000,000,- 
000. He has his hand on the controls that 
regulate American finance, that influence 
prices, that provide Government protec- 
tion to workers, that give over-all direc- 
tion to the farming industry, that influ- 
ence the policies of industry. President 
Roosevelt, due to extension of Govern- 
ment power during the past eight years, 
today finds himself directly or indirectly 
responsible for the contentment of farm- 
ers, workers, old people, unemployed, in- 
dustrialists and businessmen. 

Added together, these tasks make of the 
Presidency an almost impossible job. 

Hitler, as a dictator, has no need to 
worry about a Congress or about public 
opinion or about administration. He con- 
fines himself to strategy alone. Churchill, 
as a war leader, is dealing with a united 
public and with dictatorial powers. His 
talents are directed largely at strategy and 
reporting. Only President Roosevelt, 
among the world’s rulers, must shoulder 
a multiplicity of tasks in an emergency 
period. 

The President, obviously, is showing the 
strain of his responsibility. He is finding 
his days too short. When he is ill, the 
whole machinery of government tends to 
stall. It is in the field of administration 
that the slowdown occurs most notably. 
And it is in this field that the President 
most firmly insists upon keeping a strong 
grip. 

Here two questions enter. They are: 
First, why is President Roosevelt so slow 
to delegate power so that other individuals 
can run the increasingly complicated ma- 
chinery of government? Second, who are 
the dominant personalities now influencing 
presidential decisions, and what is their 
rating? 

Answer to Question No. 1: Mr. Roose- 
velt is said by his friends to feel that, 
since his is the responsibility for decisions, 
he must make all important decisions 
affecting policy. Mr. Roosevelt is said by 
his critics to be jealous of his power and 
to enjoy exercising it to an extent that 
causes him to be slow in delegating any 
important part of that power. 

Also, in the case of the vast and grow- 
ing defense program, the President is re- 
ported to be convinced that business, if 
given full authority, would have used de- 
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The President sets the pace 


fense powers to undermine the New Deal 
reforms. President Roosevelt, in conse- 
quence, has insisted upon retaining in the 
White House the essential authority over 
the whole defense effort. 

Answer to Question No. 2: Mr. Roose- 
velt, more than at any time in the past, is 
operating on his own. There is no closely 
knit New Deal group engaged in generat- 
ing ideas for presidential acceptance. The 
two individuals now most influential are 
Mrs. Roosevelt and Harry Hopkins. Inside 
the Government there is a tendency to re- 
fer to this group as the “triumvirate.” 

Individually, the importance and influ- 
ence of the official family may be classi- 
fied in the following manner: 

Mrs. Roosevelt: The President’s wife 
maintains very wide contacts among the 
New Deal group and represents the prin- 
cipal link between that group and the 
President. No individual New Dealer has 
replaced either Rexford Tugwell or Tom 
Corcoran as liaison with the “liberal” ele- 
ment. Mrs. Roosevelt fills that role and, 
in addition, exercises a strong influence of 
her own over domestic policy. 

Harry Hopkins: Mr. Roosevelt has told 
at least one visitor that Mr. Hopkins is 
just a “bookkeeper,” handling the figures 
that grow out of lend-lease. In reality, 
Hopkins is the one person in the Govern- 
ment who can speak in the name of the 
President. His word is law in administer- 
ing the Lend-Lease Act and he is keeping 
a close watch over the functioning of the 
dollar-a-year men in the defense organ- 
ization. Mr. Hopkins, living at the White 
House, has the President’s ear more 


than any other official in the Government. 

Morgenthau, Hull, Stimson, Knox: This 
is the so-called “War Cabinet.” These of- 
ficials meet regularly with Mr. Roosevelt. 
Yet it is doubtful if any one, or all, of the 
members of this Cabinet greatly influence 
the President. Mr. Morgenthau takes his 
cue from Mr. Roosevelt on major policies, 
Cordell Hull exercises an important veto 
power over some foreign trade policies, but 
finds that the President directs major 
policies. Mr. Stimson is not in robust 
health, and Mr. Knox runs up against the 
President’s deep personal interest in the 
Navy and its policies. 

Knudsen-Hillman: In joint charge of 
defense production, but lacking full av- 


‘thority over the function of this pro- 


gram. Mr. Roosevelt is very much im- 
pressed by the fact that the dollar-a-year 
men in the Office of Production Manage- 
ment far underestimated the requirements 
of the defense program for steel and alu- 
minum and other materials, with the re- 
sult that vital shortages now are develop- 
ing. The President recalls that his New 
Deal advisers were right on this issue, and 
is tending to place less and less confidence 
in the group of businessmen assembled in 
Washington. 

Henderson, Currie, Smith: Leon Hen- 
derson, in charge of price control; Lauch- 
lin Currie, who advises on economic is 
sues, and Harold Smith, Budget Director 
attached to the White House, constitute a 
group of technical assistants who are very 
influential with the President. These men 
have no ax to grind and are not seeking to 
sell a personal viewpoint, with the result 
that Mr. Roosevelt trusts them with a 
growing measure of authority. 

William O. Douglas: Now a Supreme 
Court Justice and a “dark horse” nominee 
for the job of right-hand man to the Pres- 
ident if Mr. Roosevelt—after his recent ex- 
perience with illness—decides to build a 
super-defense organization that will be 
charged with over-all planning and direc- 
tion. Justice Douglas is young and hard- 
boiled. He is recommended to the Pres- 
dent as a man with sufficient energy and 
sufficiently detached viewpoint to speed up 
a lagging defense effort. 

President Roosevelt finds that he is 
growing no younger with the years. He 
discovered recently that there is a limit to 
the worry and work that one man—n 
matter how strong physically and i 
nervous energy—can shoulder. Out of that 
discovery may come some delegation o 
White House authority and some decet- 
tralization of policy-making that will break 
the biggest present bottleneck to an all-out 
American defense effort. The big bottle 
neck today is inside the White Hous 
itself, as experience now has demonstrated. 
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Government tightens hold 
on investment, management, 
prices, interest and trade 





























Machinery to run the national defense 
program is being designed for permanent 
function. Government agencies now organ- 
wed to direct the output of war materials 
are expected to function when industry 

















































































































again turns to peace production. 
. In building a huge armament industry, 
. Government administrators are finding 
. that they must control industrial opera- 
. tions, direct investments, allocate raw 
- materials, supervise prices and manage 
d foreign trade. This discovery was made in 
. the last war, but, with peace, the ma- 
1 | chinery was scrapped. This time the de- 
fense emergency is viewed as a lesson in 
. Government planning, and, in organizing 
h- defense machinery, a definite pattern of 
‘sf permanent controls is being drafted. 
- Investment control is becoming the heart 
a of the defense effort. The brain is the 
Federal Loan Agency, under Jesse Jones. 
ee This agency, through the Reconstruction 
to Finance Corporation, is about to receive 
ult authority from Congress to add $1 ,500,- 
a & £00,000 to its borrowing power. With this 
money, Mr. Jones also will be granted 
me fe Power to invest Government funds in all 
nee {PES of industry, as long as they are 
we linked to defense. 
- Mr. Jones plans first to finance Govern- 
as ment-owned aluminum, magnesium and 
be aircraft plants. He already is financing a 
al tin smelter and four synthetic rubber 
snd plants and is buying stores of rubber, tin, 
ves: 9) OPPer, tungsten, manganese and other 
wt materials. 
iw The Federal Loan Agency has become 
the greatest investment banker in the 
i world and prospects are that this function 
He will continue. The Government is becom- 
st to ing the major influence in directing private 
a savings into public enterprise, and officials 
iia now see no reason why Government funds 
“that could not be just as wisely invested in 
oi Fr power plants and roads as in 
ecet- Bg, ense plants, or why Government funds 
vreak A ould not be just as attractive to private 
Hout trowers as private funds. 
ottle By Management. Mr. Jones, however, goes 
louse Wh er than supplying funds for industry. 
ated en RFC money is loaned to a private 
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Control Over Industry 
As a Permanent Policy 


Machinery for Defense Being Built to Function also in Peacetime 


concern, he usually insists upon a voice 
in management. This policy was followed 
in loaning funds to Reynolds Metals to 
build primary aluminum plants. Eighteen 
Reynolds factories were mortgaged to 
RFC and the company installed a vice 
president upon that agency’s recommenda- 
tion. Thus Government and industry be- 
come partners in management as well as 
finance. There are many other examples 
of this method. 

Money control. Investment controls lead 
inevitably to control over money and 
credit. Treasury borrowing policies have 
governed interest rates for the past eight 
years and the President’s currency devalu- 
ation powers have been extended time and 
again. Prospects are slight that this con- 
trol ever will be surrendered. 

Price controls flow directly from invest- 
ment policies. If the Government is to reg- 
ulate interest rates and direct the flow of 
funds into plants, the prices charged for 





SECRETARY JONES 
Concrete evidence of a trend 


the goods those plants produce also must 
be supervised. This is now being done by 
the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply, under Leon Henderson. 

The elaborate organization now being 
built in OPACS promises also to outlast 
the defense effort. This appears particular- 
ly evident in view of the fact that Gov- 
ernment control over agriculture and farm 
crop prices gives no promise of ending. 

Wage controls would seem to follow 
logically from price controls, since wages 
are an essential element of production 
costs. The Government has hesitated to 
take this step, but Mr. Henderson has ex- 
pressed intention of acting to prevent “un- 
warranted” wage increases. The outlook is 
that, if price controls are to be effective, 
wage rates also must be regulated. 

Priorities are necessary for war produc- 
tion. Plants making airplanes, tanks, guns 
and battleships must have tools and raw 
materials. To build an Army and Navy, fac- 
tories must be told which orders to fill first. 

Congress has granted more power over 
defense production than the War Indus- 
tries Board ever received in the last war. 
Under the priorities bill, the Government 
will receive complete authority to tell fac- 
tories what to produce and when to de- 
liver, and to allocate supplies to nonde- 
fense industries as well as defense plants. 

Experience gained in directing the flow 
of supplies into factories and the rate of 
output of factories is expected to be used 
by the Government in the postwar period. 
The outlook is for some form of permanent 
industrywide planning under Government 
supervision, patterned after the National 
Recovery Administration experiment or 
the European cartels. 

Foreign trade is already supervised by 
the Government. Important exports are 
subject to license, and shipping priorities 
threaten to subject all exports and imports 
to Government control. This regulation is 
supplemented by authority over foreign 
exchange, which has extended steadily 
since war began. 

All these controls are considered neces- 
sary by planning advocates to insure effec- 
tive opefation of the industrial machine in 
peace as well as war. Beneath this regula- 
tory umbrella, private industry and fi- 
nance are expected to operate and de- 
velop under Government direction. 
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PUTTING OUR FAITH IN BOMBERS 


Production Speed-Up to Follow Decision Favoring Long-Range Craft 


Switch from lighter types 
of warplanes ends year of 
indecision and argument 


The President and his Army and Navy 
advisers at last have decided upon this 
country’s basic air strategy. They also 
have decided, after a year of argument 
and drift, what type of aircraft America’s 
fighting forces need most. 

The decision is bombers—heavy, long- 
range flying fortresses, able to fly from 
3,000 to 7,000 miles without refueling. Act- 
ing upon this decision, William S. Knud- 
sen, director general of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, and Federal Loan 
Administrator Jesse Jones have given the 
“go ahead” signal on large-scale bomber 
production. Mr. Knudsen’s OPM is clear- 
ing contracts and Mr. Jones’s Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation stands ready to 
supply funds for more plants. 

The decision promises to mark the end 
of the somewhat haphazard planning that 
has characterized the defense program to 
date, the basic fault of which has been the 
lack of a broad, fundamental program on 
which to build. It also denotes a return 
to the type of production for which the 
American aircraft industry is best fitted. 

Long-range bombers basically are simi- 
lar to the long-range commercial trans- 
ports which this country developed. Thus 
American heavy bombers perform better 
than any others in the world. The only 
lack is numbers and, possibly, the time 
required to build them. A huge bombing 
fleet cannot be created much before 1943. 

Delay in reaching this decision is at- 
tributed to two causes: (1) The fact that 
American military aircraft production has 
been geared to British requirements, and 
(2) the doubt cast upon the value of 
heavy bombers by both British and Amer- 
ican military officials. Britain’s urgent 
need after Dunkerque was for fighting 
planes—interceptors and pursuit ships— 
that could ward off the German Luftwaffe. 
American Army leaders, lacking a clear 
conception of where they might be called 
upon to fight, followed along. 

Thus, orders were placed for 44,000 
combat and training planes, including 16,- 
000 for Great Britain and Canada. But 
bombing orders called for only 2,400 of 
medium size and a mere 1,200 of the heavy 
type. Now this part of the program is to 
be stepped up. The Ford Motor Company 
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and Boeing, Douglas and Lockheed air- 
plane factories are to build four-motored 
bombers in addition to those already 
scheduled at plants at Tulsa, Okla., and 
Ft. Worth, Tex., and on top of orders al- 
ready being filled by Douglas, Martin and 
Consolidated. By late 1942, production 
is expected to reach 500 a month, com- 
pared with an estimated current produc- 
tion of 100 a month. 

These bombers range from the 20-ton 
Consolidated B-24, with a cruising range 
of about 3,000 miles at a speed of 300 
miles per hour, to the Douglas B-19, a 
giant skyfortress, weighing 83 tons, with 
a cruising range of 7,000 miles, capable of 
carrying a bomb load of 18 tons. A simi- 
lar ship is being built for the Navy by 
Martin. Present plans, however, concen- 
trate on planes weighing between 20 and 
25 tons. 

One reason for American superiority in 
heavy-bomber production is the develop- 
ment of powerful air-cooled motors. The 
size of an airplane depends upon its power 
plant, and these engines now develop 2,000 
horsepower and are expected soon to de- 
velop 2,500 horsepower. Before the pres- 
ent program is completed, therefore, heavy 
bombers will have power plants of 100,000 
horsepower. Such planes can be of great 
size and still fly at speeds of 300 miles an 
hour. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY LOVETT 
Convinced the White House 


A fleet of bombing planes, moreover, is 
expected to fulfill hemisphere defense needs 
more adequately than lighter types. They 
can be sent far out to sea from shore or 
island bases to attack any approaching 
enemy. They could fly quickly to Brazil, 
Panama, Hawaii or Alaska. They could 
be used to destroy bases or supply 
lines of any enemy power that might es 
tablish a base in this hemisphere, from 
Greenland to Patagonia. 

The speed-up in bomber production was 
ordered by President Roosevelt several 
weeks ago. Much credit for the plan is 
given to Robert A. Lovett and John J. 
McCloy, the new Assistant Secretaries of 
War. They are said to have convinced the 
President and his advisers that bombing 
planes may provide the key to a British 
victory and definitely are needed for hemi- 
sphere defense. 

The program also was helped by the 
British. Ever since the Royal Air Force 
began bombing European channel bases 
and German cities, the British have been 
aware of the importance of heavy bombers. 
Today they see in the opportunity of con- 
tinued large-scale bombing attacks their 
only hope of victory. To make these at- 
tacks they must have hundreds of high- 
powered, well-armored and _ well-armed 
planes, able to carry many tons of bombs 
over objectives a thousand miles away. 
Only thus can they hope to destroy Ger- 
man mobilization points, supply centers 
and war factories—and, perhaps, eventual- 
ly break German morale. 

The decision to produce the world’s 
most powerful fleet of bombers in U.S. 
factories is expected further to establish 
more quickly British or American superi- 
ority in the air. This country has pio- 
neered in the development of large-scale 
bombers, and in this field is believed to be 
considerably ahead of Germany, which 
concentrated on smaller dive-bombing 
Stukas and other light craft. Once superi- 
ority in bombers is attained, defense of- 
ficials doubt that Germany can overcome 
American production, either in quantity or 
quantity. 

Adoption of the bomber program re- 
veals that American military and naval 
officials are taking a more advanced view 
of the function of aviation in modern war- 
fare. The primary purpose of heavy and 
medium bombing planes is to strike the 
enemy long before he can come to grips 
with ground or naval forces. Bombers are 
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CONSOLIDATED’S ‘LIBERATOR’—3,000 MILES NONSTOP 





BOEING'S ‘FLYING FORTRESS‘ RATES 


used as separate and independent weap- 
ons, rather than as auxiliaries to warships, 
infantry or tank corps. Emphasis on 
bomber production, therefore, provides 
evidence of a fundamental change in this 
country’s defense plans. 

The new program does not mean, how- 
ever, that other aircraft production sched- 
ules are to be interrupted or sacrificed. 
Orders for 2,400 medium bombers, for 
several thousand light bombers, for inter- 
ceptors and fighters will be filled and more 
will be placed. Mr. Knudsen has indicat- 
ed that the reported 80,000-plane goal is 
much more than rumor, and the outlook 
is that the medium-bomber program may 
be the next to be stepped up. 

As a matter of fact, bombing operations, 
as the Luftwaffe has shown, are more ef- 
fective if the planes are accompanied by 
fast and maneuverable fighting ships that 
can defend the bomber from air attack 
while it is fulfilling its mission. This ex- 
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HIGH WITH ARMY 


plains the Navy’s faith in the new Vought 
XF4-U, a single-motored pursuit ship that 
has flown better than 400 miles an hour 
on test flights. It has a cruising range of 
less than 2,000 miles, but still is believed 
able to fly farther and faster than any 
other single-motored plane now in use. 

Another aspect of the program is the 
evidence that officials finally are making 
more comprehensive defense plans. Bomb- 
ers, particularly of the heavy type, require 
more materials, more factory space and 
more man hours than the smaller planes. 
The giant B-19, for example, requires 
80,000 pounds of aluminum, against 23,000 
pounds for medium bombers and from 
10,000 to 16,000 pounds for fighter craft. 
The demand for raw materials, tools and 
labor to meet the schedule of 500 bombers 
a month would strain present capacity to 
the limit. 

This difficulty, however, appears to have 
been foreseen. On the same day that Mr. 
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MARTIN’S ‘MARYLAND’ IS A SPEEDY ATTACK BOMBER 
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CONSOLIDATED’S PB2Y-2 RATES HIGH WITH THE NAVY 


Knudsen announced the enlarged program, 
Mr. Jones earmarked $650,000,000 of RFC 
funds to finance aircraft expansion. Of 
this sum, $350,000,000 will go directly into 
the aircraft industry. 

RFC is reported to be planning to 
finance the construction of 10 more bomb- 
er assembly plants, to be operated by 
established aircraft companies. In addi- 
tion, engine production must be stepped 
up, since 12,000 engines a month will be 
required when the program swings into 
full stride. Increased output of propellers 
also will be required and a contract to add 
1,500 propellers a month to present pro- 
duction is expected to be negotiated 


shortly. The remainder of RFC money 
will go into aluminum and magnesium 
production. 

These plant expansion programs are 
timed to coincide with an over-all aircraft 
production schedule of 3,500 planes a 
month by July, 1942. 
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WHY U.S. MAY FIGHT 
TO KEEP THE SEAS FREE 


Presidential Determination to Protect Ocean Lanes Against ‘Piracy’ 


Repeal of Neutrality Act 
urged to permit our ships 
to carry supplies anywhere 


The much-debated issue of convoys ver- 
sus no convoys is about to take another 
form. Stated simply, the new issue will be: 
Should the United States again assume 
her historic rights on the high seas? This 
issue will soon be laid before Congress if 
plans considered by President Roosevelt 
and his immediate advisers for proposing 
repeal of the Neutrality Act are carried 
out. 

Here is the confused picture of U.S. 
policy which the President wishes to clear 
up: 

Under the Neutrality Act, American 
ships are prohibited from carrying war ma- 
terials to a belligerent and from entering 
combat zones. The policy embodied in the 
Neutrality Act stresses staying out of war 
no matter what the outcome. But under 
the Lend-Lease Act, this country is bend- 
ing every effort to send war materials to 
Britain and China in their fight against 
the Axis. The lend-lease policy stresses aid 
to the democracies even at the risk of war. 

From this confusion of policies and pow- 
ers arise these contradictions: 

American ships are not permitted to 
carry war materials to Britain, but this 
country is making war materials as fast as 
she can to aid Britain. 

Also, while American ships are forbid- 
den to carry war materials to Britain, the 
United States Navy could be used to es- 
cort British ships carrying those materials 
to Britain or anywhere else—even through 
the combat zone. 

When and if this confused picture is 
cleared up, the United States will be in 
position to claim once more the freedom 
of the seas, President Roosevelt believes. 
Meanwhile he is “sitting tight” as far as 
armed resistance to Germany and Japan 
is concerned. He still declines to have this 
country fire the first shot in a “shooting” 
war. But he is prepared to use United 
States armed forces if necessary to defend 
areas considered vital to this country’s 
safety. 

Why issue is vital: Outcome of the 
struggle for freedom of the seas may de- 
termine the outcome of the war, in the 
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—Wide World 
SECRETARY KNOX 


Law says ‘‘no” .. . history says “‘yes”’ 


opinion of President Roosevelt. Britain can- 
not survive unless she receives a continu- 
ous flow of munitions and food from this 
country. This flow eventually will cease if 
Germany keeps on sinking ships at the 
rate ships have been sunk during the last 
few months. 

British leaders are telling the high off- 
cials of this Government that they need 
the help of the United States Navy if the 
“bridge of ships” across the Atlantic is to 
be protected. 

Because of Britain’s desperate need, the 
cry has gone up in this country for use of 
the United States Navy to convoy ships 
carrying war materials. According to the 
Gallup poll, 56 per cent of the people with 
opinions now favor convoys, even at the 
risk of war. 

President Roosevelt does not believe 
that convoy is the final answer to the 
problem. He is looking for another and 
better answer—perhaps along the lines of 
the present neutrality patrol. Under his 
direction, Navy ships and planes are now 
patrolling the Atlantic, keeping watch for 


German bombing planes, German surface 
raiders and German submarines. It is to 
permit this patrol to become fully effec- 
tive that he is again asserting this Govy- 
ernment’s claim to freedom of the seas. 

What this Government claims: In ef- 
fect, President Roosevelt is restating the 
position of the United States, based on the 
accepted principle of international law— 
that the ocean is a common highway for 
mankind. Up until the last few years, this 
nation had taken the position that, in time 
of war, neutral shipping is free to utilize 
all sea areas, subject only to belligerent 
rights such as visit and search. Further- 
more, this nation in common with other 
nations has held that a _ blockade an- 
nounced by a belligerent must be made 
effective if it is to be recognized as valid. 

The old doctrine of freedom of the seas, 
according to President Roosevelt, applies 
to the present situation in the Red Sea. 
Hitler says the Red Sea is a combat zone 
and American ships passing through it will 
be sunk. But President Roosevelt retorts 
that no German blockade in the Red Sea 
has been made effective. Therefore he is 
ignoring Hitler’s threats. 

Freedom of the Atlantic: It is in the 
vital area of the North Atlantic that the 
question of freedom of the seas becomes 
most pressing for the United States. This 
country, in amending the Neutrality Act 
in 1939, voluntarily gave up her claim to 
freedom of the seas in the battle zones 
around the British Isles. Now Secretaries 
Knox and Stimson both are pointing out 
that the Neutrality Act prevents this 
country from asserting her ancient rights 
at sea and making her aid to Britain fully 
effective. Therefore, they declare, the Neu- 
trality Act should be repealed. 

U.S. action in the past: President 
Roosevelt goes back more than 100 years 
to show how this country has fought for 
her rights at sea in the past. He cites the 
undeclared war fought intermittently by 
the United States Navy against the Bar- 
bary Coast pirates between 1801 and 1815, 
and the undeclared war fought against 
French privateers near the West Indies in 
1805. The first of these wars made the 
Mediterranean safe for American shipping. 
The second did the same for the Carib- 
bean. 

The President intimates that there is a 
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present-day counterpart of the Barbary 
Coast pirates of long ago. 

Military and naval advisers to this 
Government see the possibility that the 
United States may again have to fight to 
clear the sea of pirates. But they assert 
that such fighting would not necessarily 
become a full-fledged war any more than 
did the two undeclared wars of the early 
1800s. 

What U.S. will defend: Recent events 
are making clear what areas this Govern- 
ment proposes to defend and what areas 
are considered outside the American zone 
of vital interest. 

The United States apparently will fight 
if necessary to defend: 

1. The route to England, and with it 
Greenland and Canada. 

2. The Caribbean and South America. 

3. Singapore, the Philippines and the 
Netherlands Indies. 

The United States apparently will not 
fight to save Britain in the Mediterranean 
or to keep Germany from moving east- 
ward. Centering of the war in and near 
the eastern Mediterranean takes it fur- 
ther away from this country and, for the 
moment at least, diminishes the chance 
that the United States will be involved 
actively. 

Martinique and Dakar: Disagreement 
with the government of unoccupied France 
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has not taken the form of fighting over 
Martinique and Dakar, as seemed possible 
a week ago. Instead, the contest has set- 
tled down to a battle of words. The French 
declare that they are strengthening the de- 
fenses of Martinique and that any “ag- 
gression” by the United States will be met 
with armed force. They threaten to blow 
up the gold being hoarded on the island, 
rather than let it fall into American hands. 
In reply, Secretary Hull assures the French 
Government that the United States has no 
thought of seizing Martinique. 

That the policy of restraint concerning 
Martinique followed by the United States 
is having its effect on the course of the 
French Government became evident last 
week when Admiral Darlan announced 
that the French Fleet would not take part 
in any “collaboration” with Germany. Re- 
ports from the island of Crete have inti- 
mated that the Nazis had hoped to use 
the French Fleet as well as the Italian in 
their struggle to overcome the British in 
the Mediterranean. 

While this government is not taking 


possession of Martinique, American ships 


and planes are watching the island closely, 
to make sure that it does not become a 
Nazi base for possible operations against 
the Panama Canal. 

As for Dakar, the present decision seems 
to be 


against sending an expeditionary 
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force to take possession. Reasons are 
these: It is outside the Western Hemis- 
phere. It may already be in the hands of 
the Germans, and an attempt to take it 
might not be successful. Even if an at- 
tack succeeded, the Germans might come 
overland in force and wipe out any small 
American garrison. If this Government 
were drawn into large-scale fighting at 
Dakar, trouble might break out in zones 
even more vital to American interests 
elsewhere. Finally, possession of Dekar 
might be of little value to this country if 
the Germans gained possession of Portu- 
gal, Gibraltar and Casablanca in Spanish 
Morocco. 

Watchful waiting: President Roosevelt’s 
policy for the present is one of watchful 
waiting. He wants to see in which direction 
the Axis powers move next. He is con- 
vinced that even though this Governmert 
is not taking drastic action that involves 
shooting, its readiness to fight if necessary 
is keeping Germany from making war on 
American ships on the oceans and Japan 
from moving southward toward Singapore, 
the Philippines and the Dutch East Indies. 
Hitler has the choice of passively accept- 
ing what this Government is doing to aid 
Britain or of drawing this country into 


war. President Roosevelt believes that 
either of these alternatives is bad for 
Hitler. 
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Merchant shipbuilding in the United States is now 
racing against time, racing to keep pace with British ship 
losses, to make up for air-raid damage to British ship- 
yards, to provide ships to maintain this country’s com- 
merce in Southern and Far Eastern waters. 

As the Pictogram shows, a ship cannot be turned out 
on an assembly line in a day, a week or a month. The 
average time required to build emergency ships in 1918 
was Just under seven months. Today, the United States 
Maritime Commission expects shipbuilders to complete 
ships for the “Liberty Fleet” in five months. The new 
emergency vessels are one-third larger than the average 
emergency ship of the last war. 

This does not mean that some ships will not be built 
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in shorter time. One record of 45 days from keel-laying 
to completion was set at Fore River during the World 
War. It may be that the 45-day record will be equalled 
or bettered this time. But, as in the last war, the records 
set in competition among the emergency shipyards will 
be spurts rather than a steady rate that can be main- 
tained on all ships. 

The great World War experiment in mass production 
of cargo ships was conducted at the giant Hog Island 
shipyard at Philadelphia. Despite elaborate prefabricat- 
ing methods used in that yard, Hog Island took from 
seven and one-half to ten months to complete a ship. 

Speed of the program depends chiefly on the number 
of ships that can be built at one time. This year, Amer 
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can shipyards are turning out tankers, freighters and 
combination cargo and passenger vessels at the rate of 
one every 52 hours. Next year, when the new emergency 
yards are in full production, new ships will be delivered 
at the rate of one every 26 hours. Admiral Emory S. 
Land, Maritime Commission chairman, has estimated 
that 1,000,000 tons of shipping will be produced this year, 
2,500,000 tons next year. 

In September, 1918, new ships were being delivered at 
the rate of one every ten hours. In May, 1919, six months 
after the Armistice, the program reached its peak of 141 
ships completed in one month, or a new ship every 264 
minutes. The new program will not approach that rate 
until 1943, when a second series of new ways will have 
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been put into operation. In that year, almost 5,000,000 
tons of shipping is expected from American shipbuilders. 

In total numbers, 760 ships already have been author- 
ized or ordered from Government or private funds. This 
number includes construction for private order now under 
way, construction for Britain and the Maritime Commis- 
sion program. 

Only 145 steel ships were completed in 1918. In the 
two years following the last war, however, the emergency 
ship construction program turned out 1,216 steel ships— 
all too late for use during the war. In 
ships were turned out in quantity and a few concrete 
ships were put into service. The present emergency pro- 
gram does not include any wood, concrete or plastic ships. 


addition, wood 
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What's Ahead in Priorities: 
Broadening OPM’s Powers 


Mr. Stettinius’s System of Rationing Raw Materials 
Wields Power of Life and Death Over Industries 


Authority soon to extend to 
nondefense plants; long-term 
readjustment facing business 


Upon the broad shoulders of Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., the youthful former chair- 
man of the United States Steel Corp., falls 
one of the biggest jobs now emerging from 
the defense speed-up—priority control 
over materials, machines and man power. 
As war industry rolls into mass output, his 
will be the task of seeing that supplies 
reach arms producers in sufficient quan- 
tity and on time. So great is the scope of 
priorities that Mr. Stettinius’s power in 
coming months probably will touch the af- 
fairs of the average businessman more 
directly than that of any other defense 
official. 

The reason is this: The Division. of 
Priorities which he heads, in the Office of 
Production Management, is getting full 
legal authority and is organizing for con- 
trol of the flow of materials into defense, 
British aid and nondefense production. 
Shortages have appeared in some materials 
and more threaten. Various steel products, 
copper and rubber soon may come under 
priorities. This will mean less steel, cop- 
per and rubber for civilian use, so that 
growing war industry may have more. 

A new law approved by both houses of 
Congress gives the priorities agency spe- 
cific authority to (1) issue preference rat- 
ings and allocate supplies for military or- 
ders, British aid and civilian projects; (2) 
extend controls to materials for subcon- 
tractors; (3) gather information on pro- 
ductive capacity, inventories, etc. Already 
varying degrees of control have been es- 
tablished over 24 products—such as ma- 
chine tools, aluminum, nickel, magnesium 
—and 250 strictly military items on the 
“critical priorities list.” But priorities are 
just beginning to reach out over business. 
The main push on armament output is 
ahead, starting around midyear. 

Another youthful Big Business liberal— 
Philip D. Reed, former chairman of the 
General Electric Co.—has advised _busi- 
nessmen they must adapt themselves to 
years, not mere months, of scarcity of 
strategic materials for nondefense use. The 
defense program gradually will revolve, in 
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large part, around priorities. Mr. Reed, 
now the senior consultant in the Priori- 
ties Division, forecasts that for at least 
five years prime emphasis will be on mili- 
tary production. The sooner nondefense 
industry faces the facts, he argues, the bet- 
ter it will make readjustments for a shift of 
materials and men into arms production. 

Under the direction of Mr. Stettinius, a 
priorities organization is taking shape. An 
administrative staff has been named and 





PHILIP D. REED 
Priorities? —years, not months 


the nucleus of a field staff appointed. Ad- 
visory Government-industrial committees 
are being formed for front-line contact 
with industry and its problems. This or- 
ganization may have to expand as the con- 
trol moves into tasks comparable to the 
industry-wide aims of NRA regulation. 

Nobody can foresee the outcome. Prior- 
ity control is a flexible, experimental, grow- 
ing mechanism for giving the expanding 
defense industry first call on available sup- 
plies. At the same time it has to keep civil- 
ian industry moving so that shocks to em- 





ployment and community activities will 
be minimized. 

Nothing in the defense setup holds so 
definitely life-and-death power over indus- 
try. Priority control carries the power to 
withhold materials and machines from any- 
one who may refuse to co-operate with 
the Government. England has put whole 
industries partly or entirely out of action 
to divert materials and men into arms 
manufacture. 

That is why many look upon the sturdy, 
silver-haired man at the helm of OPM’s 
Priorities Division as potentially the most 
powerful of the dollar-a-year businessmen 
who have come to Washington to aid in 
defense. Mr. Stettinius makes few speeches, 
holds few press conferences. But in prior- 
ities he is opening a well-marked trail of 
action by which the nation may judge him. 

Because the priorities power is so great, 
and is destined to spread so far over busi- 
ness, the fight to exercise it renews the old 
battle between Big Business and New 
Dealers. New Dealers balk at the 
thought of Big Business leaders hav- 
ing so much authority in Washington. In 
William S. Knudsen, Mr. Stettinius and 
Mr. Reed, OPM has the operating heads 
of three of the leading industrial corpora- 
tions. But Mr. Stettinius knows how to get 
along with New Dealers, and talks their 
language. 

In the priorities post, his say over the 
flow of materials and machines covers the 
family automobile and the heavy bomber, 
the small-town waterworks and the bat- 
tleship, gadgets for the bathroom and steel 
plates for a tank. In deciding priorities, 
he works with Leon Henderson’s price 
control office and with Army and Navy 
boards. He takes counsel with many other 
Government officials, foreign government 
representatives and industrial groups. As 
his control widens, he may have a hand, 
directly or indirectly, in deciding what 
fuel you will use next winter, what kind 
of rubber must go into your auto tire, 
whether you travel by ship, airplane or 
rail, whether metal or plastics go into the 
equipment of your house. Priority control, 
in a long stretch of arms production, could 
be as all-embracing as business itself. 

Mr. Stettinius came to Washington a 
year ago to take a key post in the Advis- 
ory Defense Commission, stayed to be- 
come the priorities head of OPM. At 40, 
he is getting the real feel of the biggest 
in a row of big jobs he has handled since 
he was graduated from the University of 
Virginia in 1924. He went to United States 
Steel from another giant corporation, Gen- 
eral Motors, where he was on the same 
pay roll with Mr. Knudsen. The priori- 
ties post fits right into the Stettinius tra- 
dition of handling big things. 
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REVAMPING OUR WAR POLICIES 


Executive Weighs 


Strain of duties fails 
to dim ready smile 
in meeting with press 


Franklin Roosevelt, at his White House 
press conferences, always makes an actor’s 
effort to appear relaxed and cheerful—no 
matter how depressing the subject he is 
discussing, no matter how portentous the 
decisions overhanging him. 

The President of the United States talks 
to the reporters crowded in front of him 
as a successful businessman might report 
to his staff the profitable affairs of his 
company. Like his famous ivory cigarette 
holder, the eyes of Franklin Roosevelt are 
always pointed up, never.down. 

Last week, however, $everal outward 
signs pointed to the worries of the toughest 
job in the world, allowing the accumulating 
strain to creep through the presidential 
shell. Unimportant in themselves, these 
signs were significant of the tension under 
which the President has been laboring. 

Most obvious was the fact that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s face still looked drawn and pale 
from his recent illness. Then, throughout 
these meetings with the press, the steady, 
nervous drumming of his fingers on the 
arms of his swivel chair belied the ready 
Roosevelt smile. And as he answered each 
question, the President puffed his cheeks 
as he pondered, drawing a long breath, 
then blowing it wearily out. 

As the week drew to a close, it was clear 
that the Chief Executive had plenty of 
problems over which to drum those fingers 
and puff those cheeks. 

The question of convoys, the question 
of changing the Neutrality Act, the ques- 
tion of proclaiming a state of full emer- 
gency, the question of French-American 
relations, the question of reporting to Con- 
gress on the lend-lease program, all these 
had to be thought out and answered. 

The President, however, obviously was 
not in a mood to make his decisions pub- 
liclast week, at least. 

As far as convoys were concerned, Mr. 
Roosevelt brushed aside the report that 
American vessels would be used to deliver 
defense materials to Great Britain with 
the comment that the voluminous news- 
paper pieces on that subject did not repre- 
sent news. They were, said F.D.R., mere- 
ly meaningless printed words. 

In regard to the Neutrality Act, the 
Chief Executive was particularly careful 
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Decisions on Convoys and U.S.-French Relations 





of his phraseology. At first, when he was 
asked whether he thought the present law 
was interfering with delivery of American 
goods to the democracies, Mr. Roosevelt 
answered flatly that he had no news on 
the subject. 

Then, little by little, under persistent 
questioning, the President permitted him- 
self to be drawn into discussion of a speech 
by Secretary Knox in which the Secretary 
said that, “unless there was a_ swift 
change,” Americans were going to be called 
upon for sacrifices that would equal priva- 
tions suffered by any other generation. 

When asked by a reporter what the na- 
ture of such sacrifices might be, Mr. Roose- 
velt replied that it might entail entrance 
of the questioner into the Army or Navy. 

As for Mr. Knox’s specific criticism of 
the Neutrality Act (and Secretary Stim- 
son’s as well), the President remarked 
that he knew only what he read in the 
newspapers. And, when asked whether he 
believed what he read, Mr. Roosevelt re- 
plied that it depended upon the writer. In 
this case, he added, one of the two Cabinet 
members had informed him that the speech 
had been misquoted. “Completely mis- 
quoted, then,” whispered a reporter under 
his breath, and Mr. Roosevelt’s ear. 

Reports circulating on Capitol Hill that 
the White House might shortly proclaim 
a state of full emergency were neither de- 
nied nor confirmed by the President. When 
told that “his Congressman,” Representa- 
tive Hamilton Fish (Rep.), of New York, 





—Wide World 


THE ‘BIG FOUR’—McCORMACK, BARKLEY, WALLACE, RAYBURN 
They were vague about conversations upstairs 


had predicted that such a proclamation 
would be forthcoming, Mr. Roosevelt 
merely asked where Mr. Fish could pos- 
sibly have obtained such information. 

On the subject of U.S.-Vichy relations, 
which became more strained during the 
week, the Chief Executive was completely 
blank. His refusal to say one word, how- 
ever, was eloquent. 

At the beginning of the week, in the up- 
stairs study of the White House, Mr. 
Roosevelt had a lengthy private confer- 
ence with his congressional leaders, the 
“Big Four”: Vice President Wallace, Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Barkley, Speaker 
Rayburn and House Majority Leader Mc- 
Cormack. In recent months the President’s 
meetings with his legislative lieutenants 
have taken on less importance, while his 
conferences with the “War Cabinet” have 
been of more significance every passing 
day. Last week, however, Mr. Roosevelt 
had plenty to talk about. 

As they left the Executive Mansion, the 
congressional conferees were vague about 
their conversations, but they did hint at 
a special presidential message to the House 
and Senate in view of the grave foreign 
situation. Later in the week, the President 
shelved that idea, and devoted all his 
speech-writing time to his “fireside chat” 
scheduled for May 27. Day after day, 
White House engagements were cut down 
to give Mr. Roosevelt an opportunity to 
polish his phrases. The whole world was 
going to listen. 
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But— what is equally important—you will find them on every Main Street 
from coast to coast and from border to border. ; 


In the course of providing their own customers with the service of trained 
mechanics and with quality parts, they make it possible for every man or 
woman who owns a General Motors car to find prompt and reliable service 
on thousands of Main Streets throughout America. 


These dealers are our partners in progress. Our job is to furnish them with 
the finest motorcar values that GM research can develop or GM manu- 
facturing resources can produce. Their job is to bring these cars to market 
—and keep them rolling through years of use. . 


They bring to that job a steadily increasing skill in management, a stand- 
ard of business judgment that entitles them to recogni- _ 

tion as one of the finest groups of merchants in America. 

They are just that, with mighty few exceptions. 


And they are something more. They are valuable 
assets to any community—good men to know as neigh- . 
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New Agency for 
Civilian Defense: 
Editors’ Views 


A large majority of the commenting 
newspapers commend the action of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in setting up an Office of 
Civilian Defense to prepare a nationwide 
program of protection for cities in the 
event of war. A minority, , criticize 
selection of Mayor La Guardia, of New 
York, as head of the agency, contending it 
should be a full-time job and that Mr. 
La Guardia already holds several other 
positions. 


how ever 


according to 
Evening Star 
Among the 


“The program outlined,” 
the Washington (D.C.) 
(Ind.), “is an ambitious one. 
duties to be assigned to the new agency 
. . . are those of co-ordinating federal, 
State and local civilian programs, work- 
ing out measures to protect life and prop- 
erty and training civilian auxiliaries for 
such duties as fire fighting, bomb protec- 
tion and the guarding of key industrial 
establishments. It is an effort which will 
pay rich dividends.” 

“The head of the civilian defense pro- 
gram,” states the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch (Dem.), “is te retain his office 
as mayor of New York, and he 
chairman of the United States Conference 
of Mayors and co-chairman of the Cana- 
dian-American permanent defense board. 
It is obvious that he will have to do a 
great deal of delegating of responsibility as 
head of the civilian defense program, when 
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the mission is one that calls for a full-time 
director.” 

“In the Mayor,” declares the New York 
Times (Ind. Dem.), “the President has 
found the ideal man to direct the office 
which has been created to protect and pre- 
pare private citizens against a possible war 
emergency. The executive order establish- 
ing the new agency represents an effort 
to carry defense to the national grass 
roots.” 

“The Government,” observes the Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) Herald-Journal (Ind.) , “cre- 
ates the Civilian Defense Office, which will 
endeavor to mobilize and use the resources 
of civilian assets just as the Office of Pro- 
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Loring in Providence Evening Bulletin 
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duction Management is working to create 
the tools and machinery for defense. ... 
There is hardly any limit to the work this 
new organization might do for national de- 
fense, and it will call for generous co-opera- 
tion of all American citizens.” 
“Intelligent Americans,” asserts the 
Richmond (Va.) News-Leader (Dem.), 
“know that in wartime we get results from 
following the instructions of a leader. They 
know that this war has to be won through 
the efforts of all citizens. Mr. La Guardia 
acquitted himself with honor in the World 
War, but he has no intimate knowledge of 
American problems outside of New York 


City.” 


Battenfield in Chicago Times 
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AMERICA’S REBUKE TO FRANCE 


Newspapers’ Comments Generally Favorable to President's Action 


Minority urge patience, 
awaiting full extent of 
French-German co-operation 


President Roosevelt’s rebuke to the 
French Government for agreeing to col- 
laborate with Germany, and the action of 
this Government in taking into protective 
custody French ships in United States 
harbors, are generally approved by com- 
menting editors. Any steps of a more 
drastic nature by this country, in the 
opinion of many newspapers, should await 
developments as to the extent of French- 
German collaboration. 

“The President,” says the New York 
Sun (Ind.) , “evidently made an appeal to 
the French people over the head of Mar- 
shal Petain. It contains no threat of any- 
thing the United States may do hereafter, 
but its reference to African colonies and 
their Atlantic coasts clearly means that 
Mr. Roosevelt has no intention of letting 
things rest with a mere assertion of disap- 
proval.” 

“Needless to say,” contends the Rich- 
mond (Va.) News-Leader (Dem.), “Amer- 
ican possessions of France are close enough 
to us to make a transfer of sovereignty 
unthinkable. Without ten seconds’ hesita- 
tion, the United States would seize and 
hold the islands in the West Indies and 
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French Guiana if any effort were made to 
transfer them to Germany or to permit 
their use by Germany. In taking posses- 
sion, the United States would merely ex- 
ercise a receivership.” 

“Fortunately for this hemisphere,” ac- 
cording to the Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind. 
Dem.) , “the developments which now seem 
to be upon us were foreseen from the time 
that the French Armies fell before the Ger- 
man onrush. In July of last year the rep- 
resentatives of the American republics, 
meeting at Panama, planned a course 
dealing with this eventuality. Under this 
convention, the American republics as- 
sumed the right to take over and adminis- 
ter territories held in this continent by Eu- 
ropean when such action was 
deemed necessary for the security of the 
hemisphere.” 

“The United States,” as pointed out by 
the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News (Rep.), 
“will now desire to hold up, at least tem- 
porarily, any further shipments of relief 
supplies to France, until the full nature of 
Marshal Petain’s conception of collabora- 
tion is revealed. If the collaboration is 
serious, the United States will definitely 
not want to send help to a country ac- 


powers 


Kirby in New York Post 








SOMETHING FOR BOTH TO DECIDE 


tively aiding the Nazis. The precaution- 
ary taking into custody of French mer- 
chant ships, including the luxury liner 
Normandie, in American harbors was jus- 
tified by prevailing circumstances.” 

“The French,” Youngstown 
(Ohio) Vindicator (Dem.), “cannot be 
happy in collaborating with their enslav- 
ers and striking at their friends. It is very 
late, but not too late. Decisive action by 
America, showing the French an alterna- 
tive, may yet hearten them to keep their 
grip on the African and American colonies. 
That way there is at least a chance. Con- 
tinued inaction can only detract from our 
position as friends are turned into enemies 
until we are left surrounded by a solid 
ring of foes, among whom even Britain, 
which without our help will be enchained, 
may one day be numbered.” 

“One can be certain,” states the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times (Dem.), “that Ger- 
many has seen to it that it has gained 
something important in the struggle 
against Britain. For that reason the new 
Vichy negotiations spell no good to the 
United States. 

“The consequences may well mean that 
Hitler has gained permission to move 
through France to the Mediterranean and 
to Spain and that some important mili- 
tary operations will be undertaken against 
Gibraltar.” 


says the 


Russell in Los Angeles Times 
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Should U.S. Defend Canada Against Attack 
In the Event Great Britain Meets Defeat? 


Senator Vandenberg 


(Rep.), Mich.; Member, Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 


answers: 

My answer is an unqualified “Yes.” 
Canada and the United States are an 
indivisible physical unit so far as defense 
against invasion is concerned. Certainly 
Detroit, Mich., cannot wait until an in- 
vasion reaches Windsor, Ont., before it 
starts to shoot. 

I have always favored the closest pos- 
sible Canadian-American co-operation in 
the development of mutual defense plans. 
It seems to me the necessity is elemental. 
The Monroe Doctrine was not made for 
Canada in the first instance; but the 
modern Monroe Doctrine is essentially one 
of hemispherical defense and—as a practi- 
cal proposition—Canada becomes its first 
consideration so far as we are concerned. 


Edward A. Ross 


Madison, Wis.; Professor of Sociology and 
Anthropology, University of Wisconsin; 
Chairman, National Committee, American 
Civil Liberties Union, 


answers: 
Isolationist though I have been, I say: 
Certainly we should defend Canada 
against attack in case Britain is defeated. 
For us to allow Germany to overcome and 





—Harris & Ewing 


FELIX MORLEY 





As the war comes closer to this 
hemisphere, the part that the United 
States would play in the defense 
of Canada, should Britain fall, is 
causing an ever wider discussion. 
To obtain a cross section of in- 
formed opinion, The United States 
News sent to defense experts, edu- 





—_., 


cators and authorities on inter- 
national affairs this question: 

Do you think we should 
defend Canada against at- 
tack in the event Britain is 
defeated? 

Answers are presented here. 
More will appear in the next issue. 





take possession of Canada, so that it 
might at pleasure set up air bases for at- 
tack upon our great cities when occasion 
presents itself, would be simple madness. 

I should like to see the nine provinces 
of Canada voluntarily knock at our door 
to be admitted as so many States in the 
American union. By all means admit 
them. Then all of North America from the 
Rio Grande to the North Pole would con- 
stitute a single defense unit—a bloc of 
153 millions of rather competent people. 


Felix Morley 


Haverford, Pa.; President, Haverford 
College, 
answers: 

I believe the United States should be 
prepared to defend Canada against attack 
in the event that Britain is defeated. The 
social, political and economic development 
of the two countries has been similar and 
the destiny of one cannot now be forcibly 
altered without serious injury to the other. 

Of course, the defense of Canada would 
not and should not involve aggressive ac- 
tion against European, African or Asiatic 
positions which might be regarded as po- 
tential bases for hypothetical attacks on 
the Western Hemisphere. 


Richard R. Wood 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Executive Secretary, 
Friends’ Peace Committee, 
answers: 

“Defense” has become meaningless. The 
danger that confronts Canada, or the 
United States, is only temporarily Ger- 
many. The real danger is international 


(by telegraph) 


anarchy and the use of a nation’s armed 
force to impose a nation’s policy on others. 
Germany is merely the present symptom 
of that disease. 

Therefore, a defense of Canada aimed 





merely at defeating Germany, or some 
other aggressor of the moment, would be 
futile. If it were successful, it would pro- 
long the reliance on armed force, which js 
the source of the danger. National security 
can only be achieved in international or- 
der. The only adequate defense is to start 
right in to establish that international 
order and to accept its obligations. 


Robert Elliott Speer 


Lakeville, Conn? Chairman, Committee on 
Co-operation in Latin America; Chairman 
General Wartime Committee of the 
Churches; Former Moderator, Presbyterian 
Church in U.S.A.; Former President, Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, 


answers: 
Unqualifiedly, yes. Did not President 
Roosevelt give Canada such assurance 


some time ago? 

We are bound to follow such a course 
by the principle of the Monroe Doctrine, 
obligations of true neighborliness, by our 
own proper national self-interest, by the 
considerations of international morality, 
for the sake of human freedom. 

But Great Britain is not to be defeated 
and our best defense of Canada and of 
ourselves is to aid Great Britain to the 
limit of our power. 


William Allen White 


Emporia, Kans.; Editor and Owner, The 
Emporia Gazette; Honorary Chairman, 
Committee to Defend America by Aiding 
the Allies, 


answers: 

I think we should defend Canada 
against attack whether Great Britain is 
defeated or not. If there is anything in the 
Monroe Doctrine it is the protection of 
this continent from invasion by any mil- 
tary power. I cannot imagine any Amet- 
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WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


can who would question the need of de- 
fending Canada under any possible cir- 
cumstances of attack. 


Senator Wheeler 


(Dem.), Mont.; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce; Member, Senate 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 


answers: 

I, of course, think we should defend 
Canada in the event that England is de- 
feated. We should not permit Russia, Ja- 
pan, Italy, Germany or any other Euro- 
pean or Asiatic country to get a foothold 
on the North American continent. 

We could: easily defend Canada against 
any nation, or combination of nations, but 
it is one thing to defend Canada and the 
North American continent, and quite an- 
other thing to cross the Atlantic and at- 
tempt to lick all of Europe, and at the 
same time take on Asia. 


Bernard Iddings Bell 


Providence, R.1.; Educator, Clergyman; Can- 


on, St. John’s Cathedral, Providence; 
Author of “Right and Wrong After the 
War,” 

answers: 


I think it is a bit too early to talk about 
our relationship to Canada in the event 
Britain is defeated. In that event, the 
British Government might evacuate itself 
to Canada. In that case, co-operation with 
Canada might mean such involvement in 
imperial and other enterprises, including 
revenge and attempted recovery of Eng- 
land, as would make the problem too com- 
plicated to be solved ahead of time. 

_ My own feeling is that if England falls 
it would be well for Canada and the Unit- 
ed States of America to unite, or at least 
to enter upon an offensive-defensive alli- 
ance, but only at the price of Canada’s 
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withdrawal from imperial connections. 
Hemispheric co-operation is one thing; in- 
volvement of America in British imperial- 
istie designs is quite another. 


Rev. Dr. William Lindsay Young 


Parkville, Mo.; Moderator of the General 
Assembly, Presbyterian Church in U.S.A.,; 
President, Park College; Chaplain in the 
World War, 


answers: 


I could not say yes or no until I knew 
what issues were at stake and why the 
attack was being made. 

So long as the contemporary philosophy 
underlying nationalism prevails, I presume 
there would be no other alternative. 

I believe that the international prob- 
lems distressing the world will be solved 
ultimately only when man learns that 
violence is not the way. 


Senator Aiken 


(Rep.), Vt.; Member, Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry; Former Governor 
of Vermont, 


answers: 

By all means the United States should 
co-operate completely with Canada for the 
adequate defense of our continent. How- 
ever, Americans should not get the idea 
that we have a protectorate there. Canadi- 
ans are the equal of any people in the 
world, and recent reference to Canada as a 
“weaker nation” by one of our Cabinet 
officers will be properly resented. 

We need the co-operation of Canada as 
much as she needs ours. 


J. Barnard Walton 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary, Friends’ Gen- 
eral Conference, 


answers: 

War is utterly destructive of all values 
—material and moral. The most unfriend- 
ly act we could do for Canada would be to 
fight Germany on her soil. Attack and de- 
fense are no longer distinguishable in mod- 
ern war. What Germany does lies in our 
hands. The best defense of Canada is to 
be found in vigorous and confident plan- 
ning for world co-operation based on jus- 
tice and good will. 


Louis J. Taber 


Columbus, Ohio; Master, The National 
Grange; a Director, American Peace So- 
ciety, Member, National Committee, Amer- 
ica First Committee, 


answers: 

The answer is a blunt “yes.” There is 
nothing else we can do. For more than 
one hundred years, the longest boundary 
line between two nations that is undefend- 
ed is that between the United States and 
Canada. Our own peace, our own welfare, 
and our own happiness demands that we 


should prepare io defend Canada by all 
means. 


Freeman H. Allen 


Hamilton, N. Y.; Chairman Emeritus, Depart- 
ment of History and Politics, Colgate Uni- 
versity, 


answers: 


I do think we should defend Canada 
against attack in the event of British 
defeat. I am for defending the Western 
continent. 


A. Lawrence Lowell 


Boston, Mass.; President Emeritus, Harvard 
University; Chairman, Executive Commit- 
tee, League to Enforce Peace; Trustee, 
World Peace Foundation, 


Answers: 

For more years than I can remember, I 
have felt that, in the interests of the 
United States, we should defend Canada 
from attack by any country, even—if such 
a thing were conceivable—by England 
herself. 


Senator Nye 


(Rep.), North Dakota; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Appropriations and Foreign 
Relations, 


answers: 

We should defend Canada against at- 
tack in the event Britain is defeated in 
the present war. 

I seriously doubt that if the defeat of 
Britain were attained there would be any 
effort whatsoever of an aggressive nature 
against Canada, but we ought to be am- 
ply prepared for any such emergency, and 
would be adequately prepared for it if we 
were not pouring the bulk of our defense 
resources into the European war. 

Canada and other neighbors of ours 
should always be denied as battleground 
for any European cause. 





—Harris & Ewing 
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tial that public opinion should be 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- ro) 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- Oo LMC, 
Ae 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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WHY NOT A TAXPAYERS’ UNION? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


The right of workers to be represented by spokes- 
men of their own choosing is now affirmed by law. 

So is the right to refuse to work unless your de- 
mands are granted. 

Millions of American citizens today face a pay cut. 

Millions of Americans who pay taxes are not repre- 
sented in the Congress of the United States, because 
the Congress represents primarily the 29,000,000 per- 
sons who are exempted from the payment of income 
taxes, and these are spared any pay cuts even though 
their aggregate income is about $26,000,000,000. 

Who then will represent the taxpayers who pay the 
entire income tax burden levied on individuals? 

The current technique is to organize, select spokes- 
men, present demands and threaten a strike. 

But taxpayers, it will be argued, work for the Gov- 
ernment and you can’t strike against the Govern- 
ment. This is a fallacy. Within the last few months, 
tens of thousands of workers engaged on defense con- 
tracts have struck against the Government in the 
midst of a national crisis. The defense program sup- 
posed to be vital to the nation’s safety has been de- 
layed and impaired by exercise of the right to strike. 
Still the Congress of the United States not only has af- 
firmed that right but refuses even to sanction such a sim- 
ple decree as a “cooling off” period to prevent strikes. 

So there can be little question about the practical as- 
pects of the right to strike. It is an inalienable right 
of all citizens just as is the right of rebellion against 
tyranny. Our forefathers declared that taxation with- 
out representation was tyranny and they went on a 
strike against the tax collector by armed force. No 
such extreme measures are suggested today—in fact 
the actual refusal to work for the Government one 
out of every four days or two out of every five can- 
not be regarded as essentially different from the right 
of any citizen to refuse to work on a defense contract. 


A LEADERSHIP 
FOR TAXPAYERS 
IS IN ORDER 


An actual taxpayers’ strike may 
not be necessary. What appar- 
ently is needed is the right kind 
of leadership and technique to 
handle taxpayers’ demands. 

For this it might seem desirable to borrow from the 
labor unions and perhaps even borrow some of the 
labor leaders. Thus John L. Lewis usually gets what 
he wants. He has been more successful in getting the 
demands of his unions satisfied than any other single 


individual in America. He has earned the right to first 
consideration as president or general organizer of a 
Taxpayers’ Union. A salary of $100,000 a year would 
not be too big to pay a man who can shut down the 
coal industry and compel the huge automotive indus- 
try to comply with the demands of his unions. One 
may differ with Mr. Lewis’ views on other matters 
but as a labor leader, who knows how to threaten and 
force his will, he has no peer in America today. The 
President and the Congress are afraid of him, so he 
seems just the right man. His record makes him easily 
the most capable to do the job—and he need not give 
up his CIO position—there are doubtless in its ranks 
many high-salaried taxpayers who also need protec- 
tion. 


TAX STRIKE TO Mr. Lewis knows how to arrange 
CUT NON-DEFENSE for pickets, too. He could bringa 
EXPENDITURES picket line of tens of thousands 

to Washington. Whether the 
pickets should permit the fat-salaried bureaucrats to 
continue work on extravagant non-defense activities— 
blocking their ingress or egress from Government of- 
fices—is a detail of strategy which should be left to 
Mr. Lewis to decide. 

Taxation has reached almost to the point of con- 
fiscation. It is not merely that the 750,000 persons 
with incomes of $5,000 a year or over are paying 85 
per cent of the total income taxes but that the Govern- 
ment itself is curtailing future opportunities by build- 
ing up with the taxpayers’ money Government-owned 
plants with which to kill off private competition after 
the war emergency has passed. 

The Taxpayers’ Union should declare at the outset 
its willingness and desire to pay higher taxes and even 
to accept the proposed tax rates of the new bill, but 
only on condition that there be a horizontal decrease 
of 20 per cent in all non-defense expenditures. 

If it be argued that this will result in unemploy- 
ment, the answer should be given at once that there 


is no need to bring more people to Washington to § 


work on the defense program when there are so many 
clerks and stenographers and officials doing non-de- 
fense work, who could easily be transferred, along 
with precious office space and housing, to the defense 
activities which are using additional defense monty 
now for that purpose. 

What is needed is a Taxpayers’ Union with repre 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 






VOLTAIRE 





Right to strike against unfair taxation is as 





inalienable * 


to the citizen as right of workers to quit work on 


defense contracts in midst of a national crisis. 


sentatives to bargain collectively with the authorities 
in Washington. Such a committee of spokesmen can 
threaten a taxpayers strike to be begun perhaps on 
March 15, 1942, when the next income tax payments 
are due on 1941 earnings. Surely nobody can com- 
plain that the interval between now and March 15, 
1942, isn’t a long enough “cooling off” period. But 
there should be no mincing of words by the new union 
—either the authorities at Washington comply with 
the demand for a 20 per cent decrease in non-defense 
expenses or there will be no tax payments by millions 
of citizens who will threaten to refuse to work for the 
Government one day out of four or two days out of 
five, as the case may be. 

It might be asked why the Congress isn’t the chosen 
committee that represents the taxpayers and can 
speak for them. It ought to be. But the Congress is 
elected by numerical vote. It is elected by non-prop- 
erty owners and by non-taxpayers. Its own tenure is 
fixed by a count of noses in a Congressional district 
or a State in which there is no distinction between 
those who pay and those who do not pay direct taxes. 

A Taxpayers’ Union could muster a sufficient num- 
ber of votes in every Congressional district to become 
a powerful pressure group. But this is a long process 
which cannot be effective till the Congressional elec- 
tions of November, 1942. Needed now is what the la- 
bor unionists call direct action and that means a 
strike or threat of strike. 


PAYERS OF TAXES Many peace-loving citizens will 
HAVE NO REAL regard the idea of a taxpayers’ 
REPRESENTATION ~ Strike as an improper exercise 

of the citizen’s theoretical rights. 
It will be said that even if the right to strike is con- 
ceded, it ought not to be availed of because at this 
time there should be national unity. 

But there is little “national unity” in Washington. 
The spenders are in control and the words about “na- 
tional unity” seem a mockery, even as the bureaucrats 
get bigger and better appropriations and as the Presi- 
dent of the United States fails to lift a finger to stop 
the grabbing. 

What is being proposed now is simply that in a 
democracy there should be no taxation without repre- 
sentation. Persons with incomes below $2,000 a year 
carn a total of about $26,000,000,000 per year but pay 
nO income taxes. Persons with incomes above $2,000 a 





year pay virtually all the income taxes. Nobody in 
Congress seems to represent the persons with incomes 
above $2,000 a year. 


CAPACITY TO PAY The principle of “capacity to 
SOUNDLY APPLIED pay” is a sound one, provided it 
A FAIR PRINCIPLE is soundly applied. Everybody 

in Britain, it was found, could 
pay something. Application of that principle of fair- 
ness has saved Britain from dissolution from within. 
We should take a lesson from Britain and realize that 
fair play is the essence of good democracy and good 
government. 

The suggested Taxpayers’ Union should not make 
the mistake of asking for a reduction of existing taxes, 
nor should it object to increases in taxes to the very 
limit needed to raise defense funds. But it should re- 
fuse to pay taxes unless the Administration in power 
plays fair; unless it cuts the non-defense expenditures 
by at least 20 per cent. 

Will a strike really be needed? Can public opinion 
be aroused sufficiently to accomplish this objective 
without resorting to picketing and threats? Unhappily 
the New Deal for the last eight years has sought to 
penalize the citizens who are successful, the thrifty 
and the prudent. Patience of the taxpayers is nearing 
exhaustion. The majority in both houses of Congress 
are these days voting sums even beyond the amount 
recommended by the New Deal itself. The farm 
subsidy recently passed is in excess of what the 
President recommended. Last week the anti-trust 
division by a smear campaign of unfounded charges 
against American industry—charges never proved in 
court—sought and obtained an increase in its appro- 
priation far beyond what the President’s own Budget 
Bureau had recommended. A Taxpayers’ Union, if or- 
ganized, could picket a Congress that permitted such a 
thing, and picket also the home towns and districts 
where the members of Congress live who voted for 
such a grab by the bureaucrats. 

A Taxpayers’ Union is not to be thought of as a 
gentle affair of mimeographed statements, but as an 
aggressive, militant unit using the technique which 
the labor unions have developed in America. And 
whether we like it or not, this technique gets results. 
Taxpayers are workers, too, and they have the same 
right to strike as the workers on defense contracts of 
the Government. 


















COMBATING COMMUNISM IN UNIONS 


Growing Government concern 
over activities of party 
members in defense strikes 


Officials in the agencies of Government 
dealing with labor problems are aware that 
Communist Party followers have been ac- 
tive in recent defense strikes. None knows, 
however, how many of these strikes can 
be charged directly against Communist 
leaders in the unions. Nor has any New 
Deal official yet devised a quick method 
for dealing with the Communist technique 
which cloaks political opposition to the 
defense effort under the guise of winning 
economic justice for men and women em- 
ployed in defense work. 

Increasing concern is being expressed 
now in Washington over the activities of 
the Communist Party and its supporters— 
especially on the West Coast. Disruption 
is threatening the important Seattle plant 
of the Boeing Aircraft Corporation. The 
bay-wide strike of shipyard machinists 
at San Francisco is crippling work on a 
half-billion dollars of naval construction. 
Washington’s logging industry is closed by 

a statewide strike. The strike against the 
pice Potash & Chemical Company at 
Trona, Calif., is entering its tenth week 
with few signs of settlement despite a 
growing need of defense contractors for 
borax and boric acid. And now North 
American Aviation Corporation is threat- 
ened with a shutdown. 

Memory is still fresh of a score of other 
recent strikes— Vultee Aircraft, Allis- 
Chalmers, International Harvester, Colt 
Patent Fire Arms, Hanson-Whitney Ma- 
chine, Phelps Dodge. All were important 
to defense. 

The facts: The Communist Party pub- 
licly has proclaimed its purpose of frus- 
trating the defense effort. That party’s 
1940 political convention in New York 
City pledged its members to “resist the 
militarization and armament program of 
the Administration and Congress.” 

J. B. Matthews, director of research for 
the Dies Committee Investigating Un- 
American Activities, recently testified that 
analysis of the three annual CIO conven- 
tions showed almost 40 per cent of the 
delegates to be Communists or Commu- 
nist supporters. Red leadership is said to 
be intrenched in ten CIO international 
unions and scores of locals. In the AFL 
unions, the Communist penetration is con- 
centrated largely on 
where leaders now are weeding it out. 

The Communist publication Daily 
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the West Coast, 


lhe Labor Wael. 
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Worker indicates the methods now being 
used to implement that party’s political 
opposition to the defense program. Under 
the headline, “Northwest Unions Hit 
Back at War Stooges of Hillman,” that 
paper recently printed an article which 
began: 

“Local unions in the Pacific Northwest 








are providing major headaches for thei 
international officials who yield to Roose. 
velt’s war program.” 

The Northwest is only one of the trouble 
One official has 


identified the spots of greatest Communist 


spots, however. defense 


activity as the entire Pacific Coast area, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Milwaukee 





DEFENSE STRIKES 


Forty-six strikes involving more than 53,690 employes held up work on defense projects 
| for part or all of last week. Figures in parentheses in the lists below indicate the approxi- 
| mate number of employes involved in each stoppage. 

| 

| 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BvuILDING TRADES: 
Army Arsenal, Ravenna, O. (6,800) 
Busch-Sulzer Diesel Engine Co., St. 

Louis, Mo. (75) 
| Defense Housing, 
(480) 
| Rock-Island Sash & Door Co., Rock 
Island, Ill. (590) 
BUTCHER WORKMEN: 
American Packing & Provision Co., 
Ogden, Utah (250) 
LONGSHOREMEN: 
Great Lakes Transit, Buffalo, N. Y. 
METAL TRADES: 
American Shipbuilding Co., 
(1,000) 


Indianhead, Md. 


Lorain, 


Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. and 
four other yards, San Francisco, 
Calif. (1,200) 

Chicago Foundrymen’s Association, 
Chicago, Ill. (2,500) 

Crescent Tool Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
(500) 

OPERATING ENGINEERS: 

Phillips Petroleum Co., Kansas City, 

Kans. 
RalLway CLERKS: 

National cr Co., Pittsburgh, 

Pa. (125) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 

Aero Spark Plug Co., New York, 
N. Y. (900) 

C. G. Hussey & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(700) 

Continental Can Co., Jersey City, 

. J. (600 

General Tire & Rubber Co., Wabash, 
Ind. (50) 

Lafayette Worsted & Spinning Co, 
Woonsocket, R. I. (900) 

Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Til. (900) 

Star Metal Manufacturing Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. (180) 


Monsanto, 





Total: 19 AFL strikes involving more 
than 17,750 employes. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 


Arrow Tool & Reamer Co., Detroit, 
Mich. (60) 

Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, 
Mich. (750) 

Hall Sheet Metal Co., Cleveland, 0. 
(136) 

Hudson Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
(12,000) 


CLOTHING WORKERS: 
Midwest Glove Co., Chicago, Ill. (80) 
Reliance Manufacturing Co., Michi- 
gan City, Ind. (1,200) 
CONSTRUCTION WORKERS: 
~~ & Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
(60) 
FARM EQUIPMENT WORKERS: 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
La Porte, Ind. (1,200) 
Fur & LeatHEeR WorKERS: 
Griess-Pfleger Tanning Co., Wauke- 
gan, Ill. (600) 
MINE WORKERS: 
Diamond Alkali Co., 
(2,000) 
— Proofing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
5) 


Fairport, 0. 


MINE, MILL & SMELTER WORKERS: 
American Potash & Chemical Co. | 
Trona, Calif. (1,000) 
STEEL WORKERS: 
American Locomotive Works, 
kirk, N. Y. (100) 
Apollo Steel Corp., Apollo, Pa. (950) 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. and 
poo other yards, Oakland, Calif. 
(7 
Curtis Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. (300) 
Phoenixville Iron Works, 
ville, Pa. (1,000) ; 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Indi- 
ana Harbor, Ind. (625) 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Black Hosiery Mills, York, Pa. (100) 
Fabric Associates, Johnstown, N. Y. 
Gibbs Knittin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Madison Woolen Co., Madison, Me. 
(400) 
Maisel Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. (33) 
WoopDworKERS: 
Tide Water — Operators, Taco | 
ma, Wash. (500 
Twin Districts Diietes Council, Se 
attle, Wash. (8,000) 
Willipa Harbor Lumber Mills, Ray- 
mond, Wash. (1,700) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Armbruster Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Ill. (86) 


Total: 27 CIO strikes involving more 
than 33,950 employes. 
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and the metropolitan area of New York, 
including Western Connecticut and New 
Jersey. 

Communist technique: Communists are 
said to have been able to operate in the 
labor unions not because of any substan- 
tial political following among the work- 
men, but because they have developed an 
effective method of rallying the employes 
of a plant to a campaign to correct serious 
grievances already existing or petty griev- 
ances that have been magnified in the eyes 
of the employes. 

Best illustration of the Communist 
method of operation is illustrated by the 
record of the Vultee strike of last Novem- 
ber, when resumption of operations was 
held up for two days after all economic 
issues had been settled. The reason: West 
Coast leaders of the CIO Auto Workers 
Union refused to agree to a clause pro- 
hibiting strikes and lockouts and providing 
for arbitration of all disputes. This, de- 
spite the fact that national leaders of that 
union publicly had favored such a clause 
and had accepted it in the union’s major 
automobile agreements. 

In the San Francisco shipyard strike, 
where the old IWW (“Wobblie”)  tradi- 
tion is still a factor, the two machinists’ 
unions—one AFL, the other CIO—struck 
because a coastwide agreement negotiated 
by national AFL officials provided $1.12- 
an-hour wage rate and time and one-half 
for work on Saturdays. The AFL machin- 
ists’ local already had won $1.15 an hour 
and double time on Saturdays for non- 
shipyard work in the San Francisco area. 

In Seattle, an AFL machinists union 
recently expelled about 40 members from 
the Boeing Aircraft local on charges of 
Communism. West Coast CIO leaders ral- 
lied to the support of the alleged Commu- 
nists. The same men who led the Vultee 
strike moved on the Boeing plant with a 
sound truck and are now attempting to 
disrupt the existing closed shop, high wage 
agreement between the company and the 
AFL. 

Government strategy: Job of weeding 
out Communist supporters in the labor 
union is being left largely in the hands of 
national leaders of AFL and CIO. As the 
action at Boeing indicates, the AFL has 
been more industrious in carrying out this 
job than the CIO. 

The Government is giving some aid to 
the drive. Philosophy behind the Govern- 
ment’s approach has been expressed by 
Dr. William M. Leiserson, member of the 
National Labor Relations Board. If there 
were no grievances in the factories, he ex- 
plains, there would be no Communists. 
The best way to eradicate Communists is 
to erase the grievances. 

Net result of the combined efforts of the 
Government and union leaders is slow 
eradication of Communist supporters. 
Whether the campaign will succeed in 
time to avert still more serious interrup- 
tions in the defense program ‘is doubted 
on Capitol Hill. 
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“Flexible, eh? Can you 


stretch it... like this?” 


— says the 
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“No sir! All Nationat Accounting Machines are built to stand firm, without giving 


an inch, for years and years and years! 


ready for almost any job of analysis and distribution . . . 














“This modern marvel gives you fast and 
accurate and useful figures on sales, 
purchases, payroll, remittances, insurance 
premiums, railroad statistics or what-have- 
you! ... Up to 27 ten-digit totals Cor 54, 
if split) and 3 grand totals. 
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“Machines for listing, posting, proving, 
analyzing, bookkeeping, check-writing, 
remittance control—and more. Machines 
that pay for themselves many times over, 
all made and serviced by the makers of 
Nationa Cash Registers. . . . Whatever 
your problem, see Nationa first!” 


. . . By flexible we mean versatile, adaptable, 





“See the point? You cut down pre- 
sorting and other waste motions, save 
time, work, money. Why bother any 
longer with costly spread-sheet methods? 
And Nationat makes other accounting 


machines — a complete line for all uses. 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
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<7 ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


RAISING CROP PRICES: THE EFFECTS 


What Higher Commodity Loans Will Mean to Producers and Consumers 


Referendum on wheat 
marketing quotas as step 
to reduce oversupply 


Sweeping changes in the national farm 
program are taking place as a result of the 
war abroad and the new farm legislation 
recently passed by Congress. These chang- 
es, it is predicted, will have far-reaching 
effects on farmers, on businessmen han- 
dling farm products and on consumers. 

First test of the farmers’ attitude 
toward the changed program will come next 
Saturday, May 31. On that day, wheat 
growers in all parts of the United States 
will vote on the question of limits on the 
amount of wheat they can sell. Outcome 
of the referendum will determine also what 
is to be done about a new Government 
loan on wheat. 

Other developments reflect the changing 
farm scene. Farmers are being urged to 
expand production of certain kinds of food 
to help Britain win the war. Plans are 
being discussed to extend the Food Stamp 
Plan as a part of the program of civilian 
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defense. Prices of farm products are going 
up. 

What is the new farm legislation? How 
does it change the farm program? What 
does it mean for farmers, middlemen and 
consumers? Its probable effects are being 
analyzed by experts in the Department of 
Agriculture. As the bill still lay on the 
President’s desk, plans were being made 
last week to place it in operation, if and 
when it should be signed. 

Higher commodity loans: The outstand- 
ing feature of the new farm legislation is 
its guarantee, to farmers co-operating in 
the farm program, of commodity loans at 
85 per cent of “parity.” This guarantee ap- 
plies to the five basic farm commodities— 
cotton, wheat, tobacco, rice and corn. En- 
actment of this guarantee by Congress is 
considered a legislative victory for Senator 
John H. Bankhead, of Alabama. 

Parity, or fair exchange value, under the 
law, is that price at which farm commod- 
ities have the same purchasing power in 
terms of things farmers buy as they had in 
the five years from 1909 to 1914. On the 
basis of latest parity price figures for the 
five basic commodities, the new loan val- 
ues would be: cotton, 13.6 cents; wheat, 
97.7 cents; flue-cured tobacco, 19 cents; 
rice, 89.2 cents; corn, 70.4 cents. 

If the general price level goes up, the 
parity figures will go up, and under the 
new bill, the loan value of the five basic 
farm commodities will go up in propor- 
tion. 

Previously, under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, loans on cotton, 
wheat, tobacco and rice ranged from 52 to 
75 per cent of parity, while loans on corn 
followed a sliding scale according to sup- 
ply. In practice, the cotton and wheat 
loans have been set at the minimum of 52 
per cent, or slightly above. The corn loan 
has been around 75 per cent. 

Increase in the loan rate to 85 per cent 
was not sought by the Administration or 
the Department of Agriculture. Instead, it 
was adopted by Congress at the urging of 
farm organizations. The argument was 
made that the principle of parity of farm 
income and farm prices had been recog- 
nized by Congress on several occasions, 
and that action should be taken to make 
farm parity a fact. 

Will farmers get more than parity? 
The next farm issue facing Congress is the 
question of whether the appropriation for 
parity payments for next year should be 
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$212,000,000, as passed by the House, or 
$450,000,000, as passed by the Senate. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard take the position that 
the 85 per cent loans plus Government 
conservation and parity payments should 
not total more than parity. On the basis 
of the loan values given above and Gov- 
ernment payments scheduled to be paid in 
1941, the total would be 16.35 cents a 
pound for cotton, as compared with par- 
ity at 16 cents; $1.157 a bushel for wheat, 
as compared with parity at $1.15; 204 
cents a pound for flue-cured tobacco, as 
compared with parity at 22.4 cents; $1.007 
a bushel for rice, as compared with parity 
at $1.05; and 84.8 cents a bushel for corn, 
as compared with parity at 82.8 cents. This 
would give cotton, wheat and corn grow- 
ers slightly more than parity, and tobacco 
and rice growers slightly less than parity. 

Parity payments scheduled to be made 
in 1941 are based on an appropriation of 
$212,000,000 made by Congress last year. 
Thus, if the new appropriation is $212, 
000,000, the total of loan values plus pay- 
ments will be close to parity. But if the 
new appropriation is %450,000,000, the 
farmers’ total would be considerably above 
parity. 

Discretionary powers given the Secretary 
of Agriculture in administering soil conser- 
vation funds might make it possible for 
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him to adjust the conservation payments 
so as to keep the total from going above 
the parity level. 

Effect on farmers: The provision for 
higher loans is considered a long step in 
the direction of outright price-fixing for 
farm products. The reason is that the loan 
yalue tends to peg the market price. 

The higher loans, together with the 
higher prices resulting from them, will 
have the effect of adding several hundred 
million dollars to the income of farmers. 
Any reduction in Government payments, 
however, would offset this increase to some 
extent. 

Effect on middlemen: The higher loans, 
it is pointed out, will shove the Govern- 
ment further into the business of buying 
and selling farm products. More farmers 
will put their crops under Government 
loan. In many cases the Government 
eventually will take over the amount put 
under loan and will dispose of it in the 
market place. Also, on the five commodi- 
ties, market prices, influenced by the Gov- 
ernment loan, will be less flexible than 
heretofore. This, it is held, will discourage 
speculation. 

Effect on consumers: Market prices of 
the five commodities discounted the effect 
of the higher loans even before the bill was 
passed. Therefore, consumers already are 
beginning to feel the effects of the higher 
prices thus brought about. 

Translated into prices paid by consum- 
ers, the increase in the commodity loans 
adds about one-third of a cent to the cost 
of a pound loaf of bread, about 3 cents to 
the cost of a man’s shirt, and from 114 to 
2 cents a pound to the cost of pork. 

Questions raised: Adoption of the 
higher-loan program raises several serious 
questions, in the opinion of some Gov- 
ernment officials. 

What will become of the farmers’ export 
market if prices are held above the world 
level by the 85 per cent loans? The answer 
given by proponents of the loans is that at 
present, because of the war, the American 
farmers have very little export market any- 
way. Later on, they declare, export sub- 
sidies can be used. 

What will happen to the domestic cot- 
ton consumption if the high price drives 
users to substitutes? The answer given by 
these same proponents is that this is not 
likely to be a problem now, because de- 
mand for materials of all kinds resulting 
from the defense program is so strong. 

What about cost to the Treasury? No 
one knows the answer to this question yet. 
How much the loan policy will cost the 
Government depends on how lage 
amounts of farm products are taken over 
by the Government and at what market 
price these eventually must be sold. 

Will the higher loans help bring on in- 
lation? Some Department of Agriculture 
economists hold that the increase in food 
Prices resulting directly from the loans 
will not be great. They believe that the big 
factor in causing a general price increase, 
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if it comes, will be an increase in general 
purchasing power. Therefore, they fear 
that the increase in farm purchasing power 
resulting from the higher loans will com- 
bine with the increase in labor purchasing 
power resulting from higher wages and 
longer hours and the increase in investors’ 
purchasing power resulting from higher 
profits to bring inflation all along the line. 

The wheat referendum: Like the bill 
providing higher commodity loans, the 
referendum on wheat marketing quotas 
marks an important milestone in the his- 
tory of the farm program. If quotas are 
adopted, farmers co-operating in the wheat 
acreage control program will be allowed to 
sell or feed all the wheat they raise on 
their “allotted acres.” But farmers who 
sell or feed an excess must pay a penalty 
on each bushel equal to one-half the loan 
rate, or about 49 cents. If they store their 
excess, they are eligible to a Government 
loan at a reduced rate. The purpose of the 
quotas is to hold the excess wheat off the 
market, and also to discourage overplant- 
ing the following season. 

Cotton and tobacco farmers have been 
using marketing quotas for several years, 
but this will be the first time that a big 
group of producers scattered over the en- 
tire country has been asked to vote -on 
such a question. A two-thirds vote is need- 
ed to place the quotas in effect. If the 
quotas are ratified, wheat farmers will get 
the benefit of the wheat loan at 85 per 
cent of parity. But if less than two-thirds 
of those voting favor quotas, there can be 
no Government wheat loan. 

Use of the marketing quotas is called by 
Government officials a democratic form of 
regimentation, which cannot go into effect 
without the approval of the farmers af- 
fected. 

Effect of the failure of the wheat loan, 
according to Secretary Wickard, would be 
to cause the price of wheat in this country 
to fall to the world level—about half what 





it is now. In support of this estimate, he 
points to the wheat price just across the 
international border in Canada. 

Necessity for American wheat farmers 
to vote on marketing quotas arises from 
the unprecedented surplus of wheat piling 
up. Four hundred million bushels of wheat 
will be left over when the new marketing 
year starts this July. The 1941 crop is es- 
timated at more than 800,000,000 bushels. 
This will make a total supply of more than 
1,200,000,000 bushels—enough to last this 
country two years. Some of it, according 
to Secretary Wickard, may have to be 
stored on the ground. 

The world wheat picture as a whole also 
is one of great surplus. For every three 
bushels of export wheat offered for sale, 
the world offers a market for only one. 
Surplus wheat piled up in this country, in 
Canada, in Australia and in Argentina 
would supply the markets of the world for 
nearly three years. 

Producers in the Great Plains States, 
where wheat is the main cash crop, are re- 
ported to be heavily in favor of marketing 
quotas, but farther east, where wheat is 
grown as part of the farmers’ crop-rotation 
system, support for the quotas is some- 
what weaker. One of the new changes in 
the farm act is intended to cut down the 
number of wheat farmers in the Eastern 
States to whom the quotas would apply. 
As the law stands now, farmers growing 
less than 15 acres of wheat or having a 
total wheat production of less than 200 
bushels would be exempt from the quotas. 

Secretary Wickard, who is a “dirt farm- 
er” from Indiana, is frank to express him- 
self in favor of quotas. He says: “I am not 
only a corn-hog farmer, I am a wheat 
farmer, too. I hold Wheat Marketing 
Quota Card No. 1, and am proud of the 
honor. My wheat allotment is only 36.7 
acres ..... but in common with other 
small wheat growers, I want protection 
just as much as any one else.” 


NUMBER OF FARMS GROWING WHEAT 
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THE PRESIDENT’S OWN TAX PLAN 


How His Proposed Levy on Excess Profits Would Apply to Industry 


Administration's renewal 
of attempt to extend law 
to nondefense businesses 


Since his own advisers disagreed, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is taking a personal hand 
in shaping the tax bill, now being pre- 
pared in Congress, to raise an additional 
$3,500,000,000 in revenue to help pay for 
defense and aid to Britain. Background 
of this development is as follows: 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
John L. Sullivan, in laying the Treasury 
tax program before the House Ways and 
Means Committee last month, recom- 
mended much higher taxes on _ lower- 
bracket incomes, increased excise, estate 
and gift taxes, a surtax on corporations, 
and a tightening up of the corporation 
excess. profits tax to raise $400,000,000 
more than the present excess profits tax 
yields. 

But New Dealers such as Federal Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson and Re- 
serve Board Chairman Marriner Eccles 
differed with the Treasury plan. They 
wanted to see a steeper excess profits tax, 
new excise taxes on goods that compete 
with the defense program for labor and 
materials, instead of on cigarettes and 
beer, and income taxes that do not af- 
fect the lower-bracket incomes quite so 
hard. 

Their views reached the White House. 
Former Senator Sherman Minton, then 
presidential administrative assistant and 
now a federal circuit judge, called cn Rep- 
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CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.0644 on the Con- 
vertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935, 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION has been declared payable 
July 1, 1941, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 10, 1941. The transfer 
books will not close. Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable July 1, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 10, 1941. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
May 22, 1941. 















resentative Doughton (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, Ways and Means Committee 
chairman, and buzzed something into his 
ear. Afterward, Mr. Henderson and Mr. 
Eccles were invited to testify at Ways and 
Means Committee public hearings on the 
tax bill. They appeared and gave their 
views. 

Then followed nearly two weeks of si- 
lence on the part of the Administration, 
during which Mr. Sullivan’s Treasury staff 
worked long hours, and a private dinner 
meeting, attended by a few select House 
Democratic leaders, was held at the home 
of Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau. 
Finally, Mr. Sullivan appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee last week 
and recommended the most drastic excess 
profits tax proposal yet made to Congress. 
The plan would yield $300,000,000 a year 
more than Mr. Sullivan previously had 
suggested raising by tightening the ex- 
cess profits tax. This would permit tax in- 
creases to be slackened, he intimated, on 
cigarettes or beer, or on lower-bracket in- 
comes. 

Mr. Sullivan announced, moreover, that 
he was speaking for the President. Capitol 
cloakroom comment was that the dis- 
agreement within the official family had 
been harmonized under White House pres- 
sure, with the Treasury being compelled 
to yield on certain points. 

The proposed excess profits tax plan 
would tax not only profits resulting from 
defense activity, but all profits above an 
arbitrary “ceiling” of 10 per cent of in- 
vested capital. The Treasury recommended 
the ceiling idea last summer, and Congress, 
after a hard fight, finally decided that 
defense profits should be taxed as excess 
profits. 

The new plan would allow corporations 
an income credit, free of the tax, equal to 
their average rate of return on invested 
capital in the four pre-emergency years, 
subject to the 10 per cent “ceiling.” It 
also would allow them a lump sum credit 
of $5,000, as in the existing excess profits 
tax law. Profits over and above these 
credits would be taxed on a scale running 
from 10 to 65 per cent. 

Here is how the plan would work: Sup- 
pose Company A, which makes steel, has 
an invested capital of $10,000,000. In the 
pre-emergency years, it had average net 
profits, after paying the normal federal 
income tax, of $300,000. In 1941, this 
profit will be $1,000,000. Under the Treas- 
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ury plan, it would pay the full excess 
profits taxes on all profits over 6 per cent 
of the first $500,000 of invested capital 
and 4 per cent on the rest. On profits be- 
low this “floor” and above the pre-emer- 
gency average, it would pay 10 per cent. 
In other words, it would pay 10 per cent 
on $115,000, and 33 per cent on $585,000, 
or a total tax of $204,550. 

Take the case of Company X, which 
makes a product only remotely affected 
by the defense program. This company, 
with a capital of $1,000,000, averaged in 
the pre-emergency years $300,000 a year 
after paying normal federal taxes. In 1941, 
this profit will be $400,000. Under the 
Treasury plan, its credit would be the 
“ceiling” of 10 per cent of invested capital, 
plus the lump sum credit, or $105,000. 
its excess profits, therefore, would total 
$295,000. On the first $50,000—or 15 per 
cent of invested capital less the 10 per cent 
credit—it would pay 33 per cent. On the 
next $150,000, or 15 per cent of invested 
capital, it would pay 52 per cent, and on 
the rest 65 per cent. Its total tax would 
be $156,250, which would reduce its profit 
to $56,250 below the pre-emergency av- 
erage. 
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Membership in the State Guard does 

not exempt a man from the draft. 
* x * 

Although there are almost twice as 
many enlisted men in the Regular Army 
as there are in the National Guard, the 
Regular Army has only 70 per cent as 
many officers. 

Claimed membership of unions has 
jumped one-fourth since the defense pro- 
gram began—AFL claims 5,000,000 mem- 
bers; CIO, 4,500,000; 
hoods, 500,000. 


railroad brother- 


Officials of the Social Security System 
are pressing for extension of the System’s 
pension benefits to State and municipal 
employes. 

Sale of defense bonds and stamps are 
noticeably heavy in the foreign popula- 
tion sections of large cities. 

x * * 

From all sources, approximately 850 
pilots a week are being trained in the 
United States today. 

Selective Service officials estimate that 
only about 22 per cent of our population 
receive dental care. 

* * * 

President Roosevelt has recommended 
that relief legislation be revised to permit 
employment of aliens on WPA jobs. 

* * * 

Voluntary censorship on movements of 
American merchant ships has been asked 
of all public information agencies, includ- 
ing newspapers and radio stations, by the 
Maritime’ Commission. 

The Post Office has suspended parcel 
post service from the United States to 
France because British censors seize such 
packages as contraband. 

z * * 

To speed production, the Priorities Di- 
vision has granted special preference or- 
ders to manufacturers of airplane frames, 
engines and propellers, permitting them to 
extend preference ratings to deliveries from 
subcontractors without having each exten- 
sion considered a separate case. 

* * * 

Bituminous coal producers continued to 
sell their commercial coal at an average of 
five cents per ton below cost of production 
through the first nine months of 1940—or 
until minimum prices and marketing rules 
became effective. 

* *¥ * 

The price of food, particularly butter, 
flour, eggs and fruits, has risen 5 per cent 
since last autumn. 

* * * 

Approximately 51,000 Americans are in 
Europe today—5,110 in Germany, 14,570 
m Italy, and 6,145 in the British Isles. 
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Business to 


the South of Us 


MERICAN business men are 


giving more and more atten- 








Established 1812 


tion to Latin America. If you are interested in 


this wealth of opportunity, National City’s twenty- 


seven years of experience in this market should be 


in your employ. 


In trade with Latin America there are bridges 


of race and language to be crossed; intricate bank- 


ing laws and customs to be interpreted; a thorough 


knowledge of local technique must be available. 


In 1914 National City established the first 


American national bank in the foreign field—in 


Buenos Aires. Other branches followed quickly — 


there are 42 today. Many staff members have 


served at their posts for a score of years; they know 


the language and have accumulated a “know 


how” that is at the disposal of American Business. 


A group of National City officials at Head Office 


devotes its time exclusively to Latin-American re- 


lationships. You are invited to call upon them for 


consultation and guidance. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET 








ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Sub-branches 

lores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 


Braziv 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos (Agy.) 
Sao Paulo 


Cana Zone 
Balboa 
Cristobal 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 

COLOMBIA 
Bogota, 


Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CuBAa 
Havana 
Sub-branches 
Sua tro 
Caminos 
Galiano 


La Lonja 


LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 


70 Branches in Greater New York 





Caibarien Mexico 

Cardenas Mexico City 

Manzanillo 

Matanzas 

Santiago Peru 
DoMINICAN Lima 
REPUBLIC 

Ciudad Trujillo Puerto Rico 

arahona San Juan 

La Vega Arecibo 

Puerto Plata Bs : 

San Pedro de = 
Macoris Caguas 
Santiago de los Mayaguez 
~a eros once 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA 
Panama 


Colon 


Urucuay 


Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 


Caracas 


Branches, affiliates and correspondent banks in every commercially 


important city of the world 















































What you as a 


YOU CANNOT escape a Labor Board 
order on the grounds that you are an offi- 
cer of a holding company and that the 
order should be directed against your op- 
erating subsidiary, if the holding company 
determines labor policies for subsidiaries. 
A federal circuit court holds that orders 
can be directed against holding companies 
under these circumstances. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct, for federal in- 
come tax purposes, the loss you suffered 
when your residence was destroyed by 
termites or “dry rot.” Such losses, a fed- 
eral circuit court holds, cannot be classi- 
fied as casualty losses under income tax 
laws. 


YOU CAN resist a Labor Board order 


requiring you to discharge an employe to 
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Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











make room for a former union employe 
whom you were held to have discharged 
unlawfully. A federal circuit court holds 
that the Wagner Act does not take from 
the employer his right to select employes 
of his choosing, nor does it require an 
employer to discharge a worker in favor 
of another worker. 

















This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of offers to buy, 
any of this Common Stock. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


202,732 Shares 
Merck & Co., Inc. 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $1 Per Share) 


Price $28.75 Per Share 


Of these shares 102,372 are outstanding and 100,000 are 
unissued. A part of the unissued shares may be pur- 
chased by warrantholders under an offering made by the 
Company to holders of its outstanding Common Stock. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 
Underwriters, including those named below, as may legally 
distribute the Prospectus within such State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


May 20, 1941. 


Lehman Brothers 


















businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT lower your bid for Goy- 
ernment-owned materials if your price 
proves to be higher than the maximum 
price for such materials subsequently fixed 
by the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral rules that a bidder for Navy scrap 
metals must make good his offer and ap- 


ply to OPACS for relief. 
* * * 


YOU CAN, in New York, obtain a court 
injunction against a union that tries to in- 
duce another union to strike because you 
use machinery instead of hand labor. The 
case decided by the New York Court of 
Appeals involved a musicians’ union that 
objected to the use of “canned music” by 
a touring opera company. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deduct, for federal income 
tax purposes, the loss you suffered when 
you surrendered stock in a corporation 
for failure to pay an assessment levied 
against the stock. Such losses are deducti- 
ble as “capital losses,” but cannot be de- 
ducted in full as ordinary losses, a federal 
circuit court holds, 


* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, escape wage and 
hour regulations under the Wage-Hour 
Law if you are a retailer in a border city 
between two States. A federal district court 
holds that such retailers should not be con- 
strued as doing business in interstate com- 
merce and therefore that a retail ice deal- 
er is exempt. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes successfully con- 
test the evidence upon which a Labor 
Board order is based. A federal circuit 
court holds that when two equally justi- 
fiable conclusions can be reached from the 
evidence, one pointing to no violation and 
the other pointing to a violation, the 
Labor Board is not justified in finding that 
a violation occurred. 


YOU CAN avoid responsibility for the 
hours night watchmen work if you employ 
them through a protective service com- 
pany and if a circuit court decision on this 
point is upheld. The court holds that 
night watchmen supplied by service com- 
panies are not employes of the companies 
whose premises they watch. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


A start of price inflation is more and more evident; is something for busi- 
nessmen to watch most closely. 

It's best to get set; to keep the trend in mind; not to count too heavily 
on Government plans for price control; on efforts to fix prices by fiat. 

Facts are these: Bureau of Labor Statistics general commodity price index 
is up to 84.6 per cent of 1926; is 5 per cent above the March level and still ris- 
ing strongly. BLS index of 28 sensitive commodities is 44 per cent above August, 
1939, and rising. 

Cash outgo of the Government is exceeding cash income by nearly $800,000,- 
000 a month; is generating vast new purchasing power. 

At the same time: (1) Labor is getting more and more wage increases; (2) 
farmers are getting a guaranteed price for big cash crops. 

Spelled out, this means a prospect for strongly rising consumer demand at a 
time when supplies of civilian products will be contracting. It means pressure 
for price rises that is most difficult to control except by controlling income 
itself. But: Congress is in no mood to tax away individual income gains. 

Informed attitude is that effective price control, under these circum- 
stances, is hardly to be expected; that prices, almost inevitably, will push 
higher. 




















U. S. industry's volume of output is rising rapidly again; is causing offi- 
cials to revise upward estimates of this year's production rate. 

Measuring rod is the Reserve Board production index. It ShowSeceee 

An April production rate of 138 per cent of 1935-1939 average. 

A May production rate of around 145-146 per cent of that average. 

A probable June production rate of 150. 

A production rate by the year end probably between 160-170. 

A year's average of 150-155, against 122 in 1940. 

This is a projection of the Government's principal forecasters. It is on 
the optimistic side; is anticipating a new plant output in key industries that 
may not be realized. 

However: Only question in the foreseeable future is how rapidly industry 
can step up its output, not whether production rate is to go up or down. 




















Most notable fact is that armament production continues to account for only 


- @ small fraction of that production. 


U. S. continues to emphasize butter over guns. 

But: From now on war industry will begin to cut into peace industry. 

This is going to mean..... 

More stories of business enterprises forced to the wall owing to inability 
to obtain raw materials. 

More need for businessmen to find ways to cut in on defense work. 

More pressure to "farm out" orders so all workers and machines can have 
jobs, so that the country's full effort can be realized. 

Reports now are coming in of small firms producing for civilian wants that 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


cannot obtain materials; that are given the runaround in seeking defense orders; 
that are having to close down plants. 

This experience is to become more general; is eventually to force Govern- 
ment to do more than express concern over it. 





Log jam on new defense orders is beginning to break. 

Order for $323,000,000 worth of big bombers is the first of its size in many : 
months. 

Total Army and Navy orders have averaged around $500,000,000 for each of i 
the last three months; have centered rather heavily in construction, clothing 
and ordnance supplies. Last billion-dollar-order month was December. 

Now: Signs increase that Army and Navy have made up their minds on specifi- 














cations for new equipment; that orders can begin to flow again. de 
Nearly $19,000,000,000 in defense business still is to be let. ~ 
Inside battle over U. S. industry's plant capacity is getting hot again. : 
For example..ceece _ bi 
The lid is being blown off on estimates of aluminum needs. An estimated an 
defense demand of 300,000,000 pounds is being raised to 1,400,000,000 pounds. on 


Sights are raised on over-all steel demand, with industry tending to be sat- 
isfied with a 92,000,000-ton capacity and New Deal asking 110,000,000 tons. 






































Demands for rubber, copper, tin, tungsten -- for all metals and many other be 

raw materials -= are now gauged far above earlier estimates. La 
New Dealers who forecast present situation are going to the White House with mi 

"I told you so" comments; are using present situation to convince the President v. 
that defense planning isn't a job for businessmen. fr 
The answer is: Industry cannot engage in vast plant expansion in the mere rat 

hope of orders enough to keep it busy. me 
Government now is getting set to help finance a broad new program of plant in 
expansion;to underwrite plants that will be operated by private industry. - 
Drought is becoming an increasingly serious factor. sg 

This year's drought is settling down over the East and parts of the South- C01 
east. It is causing curtailment in vegetable production; is beginning to affect ser 
dairy product output; is causing increased official worry as reservoirs of ~ 
water for waterpower development are being used. . 
Farm problem is this..... otk 

In big wheat growing areas crops are far above needs; are forcing plans for in 

a further acreage curtailment. rel 
In dairy and vegetable regions, where big crops are vitally needed to meet “ 
increased domestic and British demands, drought is serious. 
to 

Railroads are very confident of their ability to meet any foreseeable de- ma 

mand in the period ahead; are not sharing New Deal worry over car shortage. ha 
Prospect is that Congress will approve legislation to enable Government to ~ 

help with pipe-line building so oil can come overland to Eastern markets. oe 
Diversion of coastwise ships to a shipping pool for British use will add to 
railroad long-haul freight business, but can be handled. Is 
Development of the St. Lawrence as an added transportation facility to the Sta 
Mid-West seems to be shelved, at least temporarily. - 
Wi 

Word is going out that businessmen should get set for a five-year defense ef- = 
fort; that there is no present end in sight to vast armament. get 
Business outlook rests on the prospect for a long war. - 

a 
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Chief of Our Home Defense Volunteers 
. . » Harry Hopkins’s Right-Hand Man 


Fiorello La Guardia 


Hard-driving mayor of New York 
will prepare civilians to meet prob- 
lems of modern warfare 


A path much traveled these crowded 
days in Washington is the three-mile 
stretch from the White House to the 
Washington Airport on the Virginia banks 
of the Potomac. At certain hours of the 
day and week that route is lined with the 
big, black limousines of key Government 
and business leaders as they hurry from 
one defense conference to another. 

The official to make the trip oftenest 
is a roly-poly version of Napoleon whose 
5-foot 2-inch figure can barely be seen 
beneath his black, Western-style Stetson. 
Last week, that man, Fiorello La Guardia, 
mayor of New York, made the most im- 
portant of his recent trips. Back in New 
York, as he scrambled—he never walks— 
from his plane to his waiting car, with its 
radio telephone, folding desk and assort- 
ment of corncob pipes, the Mayor carried 
in his portfolio papers from Franklin 
Roosevelt establishing the much-discussed 
Office of Civilian Defense, with Mr. La 
Guardia as its much-discussed director. 

That lengthy White House luncheon 
conference last week was the latest in a 
series of scores, almost hundreds, of meet- 
ings between the two busiest men in the 
nation. Ever since 1933, when one became 
President of the United States and the 
other became mayor of the greatest city 
in the world, Franklin Roosevelt and Fio- 
rello La Guardia have maintained an in- 
formal, working partnership—with posi- 
tive results for both. 

Mr. La Guardia’s latest job may prove 
to be his toughest. On top of serving as 
mayor of more than 7,000,000 people, he 
has assumed the task, to put it simply, 
of mobilizing all the civilians of the United 
States against a direct attack on their 
lives and property. 

_ As the Mayor sees it, his immediate job 
is to co-ordinate the hundreds of local, 
State and national organizations through- 
out the country, and then assign to them 
specific duties of civilian protection. It 
will take some time, Mr. La Guardia be- 
lieves, “to weave all these loose ends to- 
gether.” And those who do volunteer 
“will have to work,” says the Mayor. “A 
black or white tie will not be necessary in 


their wardrobe.” 
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MAYOR LA GUARDIA 


After the preliminary organization, Mr. 
La Guardia intends to prepare these home 
defense volunteers for “any emergency,” 
to train them down to the smallest detail. 
One division of the OCD, for example, 
will deal with such phases of public safety 
as fire protection and _ hospitalization. 
Another division of engineers will train 
and prepare volunteers for the clearance 
of highways and streets, for the repair and 
maintenance of water and gas supplies. 
A third will concern itself with evacua- 
tion, housing and food problems. 

About 80 per cent of all this activity, 
the Mayor points out, will be “purely vol- 
untary.” But that does not mean there 
will be no discipline, he warns. “Orders 
will be strict and rigid.” 

As the chief executive of New York, 
Mr. La Guardia, naturally, is most inter- 
ested in the protection of cities. Being the 
most vulnerable to attack, they will serve 
as the nucleus of the program. And coast 
cities will receive the first and most at- 
tention. 

The new OCD chief does not see why 
his activities should frighten the people. 
“It is 95 per cent probable that we will 
never go into action, but we can’t take 
a chance on that 5 per cent.” 


Maj. Gen. James H. Burns 


Authority on ordnance, he will play 
prominent role in administration of 
lend-lease machinery 


The $7,000,000,000 lend-lease program, 
Washington authorities are beginning to 
realize, presents one of the most complex 
bookkeeping systems ever to be put on 
paper. Already scores of Government offi- 
cials are wrestling with the astronomical 
figures involved, tying themselves 
million-doliar knots. 

To put a little order into chaos, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recently created a new de- 
fense agency, the Division of Defense Aid 
Reports. And then Mr. Roosevelt desig- 
nated as its head one of the Army’s top 
officers, 55-year-old Maj. Gen. James Hen- 
ry Burns. 

In announcing the General’s appoint- 
ment a few days ago, White House Sec- 
retary Early pointed out that Harry Hop- 
kins, director of the lend-lease program, 
had been swamped with hundreds of in- 
dividual requests from the various repre- 
sentatives of governments seeking arma- 
ment aid under H. R. 1776. He needed 
help in keeping straight all the records, 
reports and applications. The President 
had named General Burns to do that job. 

“It was Mr. Roosevelt’s belief,” said 
Mr. Early, “that the job could be done 
better by a military man—a man who 
probably had a better and more thorough 
understanding of the whole picture—that 
is Burns—than a civilian would have.” 

Then Early concluded: “The action has 
the effect of making Burns the right-hand 
man and principal assistant to Hopkins. 

In addition to providing a central chan- 
nel for the clearance of all transactions, 
serving as a general clearinghouse of infor- 
mation for all agencies participating in the 
program, maintaining a system of sum- 
mary accounts to reflect the status of all 
operations, and preparing reports for the 
personal use of the President, General 
Burns will play a prominent role in decid- 
ing what arms can and what cannot be 
spared by the U. S. Army and Navy. 

Even since his graduation from West 
Point in 1908 as a second lieutenant of 
field artillery, the General’s career has been 
wrapped around armament. Up to his lat- 
est appointment, General Burns had held 
the highest positions in almost every im- 
portant ordnance post in the nation. 
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How’s Your Morale Today? 
By Our Staff Stargazer 


How much further the United States and Germany are drift- 
ing apart is demonstrated by the fact that in the same week 
fortune tellers, magicians and astrologers are banned from the 
Reich and an official pepper-upper is appointed by President 
Roosevelt to take charge of public morale. 

What we mean is that there is magic-making in Germany and 
there is supposed to be in the designation of Mayor La Guardia 
of New York as head of 
the new board of tem- 
peraments and public mo- 
rale. 

Magicians are not nov- 
el in Washington. There 
was, for instance, Pro- 
fessor Whoozis and the 
Commodity Dollar, back 
in the dark ages of the 1930s. Superstitious Americans, having 
abandoned the fetish of the gold standard, thought there had 
to be some base for their currency, so they decided to use 
baloney. After a while, the American public realized that it 
made no difference if its monetary system was off base, and 
it has been happy ever since. 

Then there was the economics-of-scarcity abracadabra. This 
was invented by somebody who had reached the second year 
of high school and had learned that two negatives make a 
positive. The paramount trouble in the United States was 
that a large proportion of the population did not have enough 
to eat, so the sorcerer’s apprentice ordered the farmers to plow 
up their corn and wheat and kill their little pigs. 

Well, that didn’t work either. There was no justice in it, 
whereupon the next magic to be employed was to double the 
number of Supreme Court Justices, move Thanksgiving up a 
week and create a public debt limit as par for the economic 
course. None of those worked, but the citizenry still want a 
fortune teller to tell them what they ought to do and what 
the future holds. “hey still want a leader to pull imaginary 
white rabbits out of an invisible hat, and do it with one hand 
while priming pumps with the other. So, like the sensible 
people they are, the Americans want a man to do their worry- 
ing for them about the future. 

Because that’s what La Guardia’s job really is. He’s the 
official worrier. It’s his lookout whether we are going to be 
bombed or not, and, if we are, whether we can take it or 
not. It’s his task to read the rules, consult the cock’s entrails, 
question sibyls and oracles, and then tell the civilian public 
what it ought to do about it. About what? About anything. 

Now consider the Germans. You can consider them any- 
thing you like. One day they are flocking to fortune tellers. 
The next day they find the practice strengst verboten. What 
do they do? They all sneak home, get the pinochle deck out 
of the living-room desk, and tell their own fortunes. Tea-leaf 
reading is out, of course. Tea is so scarce in Germany that only 
one leaf is brewed at a time. You can do that, but you can’t 
read one leaf at a time. 

That’s what happened to Hess, you see; having his fortune 
told with a pinochle deck. There being two jack-of-spades, he 
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was told to beware of two dark men, and told he was going to 
double-cross water. He figured Hitler and Goebbels were after 
him, and lammed for Scotland. 

We think Hitler sounded his own doom when he put a hex 
on the professional fortune tellers in Germany. Tell a guy he 
dassn’t have his fortune 
told, and he’ll risk his life 





to be told that his wife is iy 
sneaking out with a blond a 
young man named 3 
Schmidt. It was done 

better in the United 

States. Here we were — 


practically forced to con- 

sult wizards, mediums, pigwiggens and witches until we got so 
doggone sick and tired of them that there is no market left 
for divining rods, crystal globes and ectoplasm, let alone com- 
modity dollars and Passamaquoddy. 

Instead, we have a Director of Civilian Defense, and our 
slogan is, “Let Fiorello do it.” 

Here is how it will work. The public—you, and you and you, 
and sometimes double-you and I—will just go about our nor- 
mal business, if the strikes haven’t put you out of business, 
and presently the OCD will get a message that we ought to be 
troubled about the future because Mars is in Capricorn, a dog 
howled in the churchyard and an isolationist won a by-election 
in South Dakota. 

So Mr. La Guardia will do a lot of high-power worrying, and 
go out and organize a lot of people who need or want organizing. 

Or it may work the other way. People will start worrying 
about a lot of imaginary troubles, like taxes and strikes and 
the drought and little Willie failing in his final examinations. 
Instead of going to fortune tellers to be assured that every- 
thing is for the best, every cloud has a silver lining, and a 
forgotten relative will die and leave you enough money for 
everything—instead of going to that trouble and expense, Mr. 
La Guardia comes to you for nothing. He will prescribe Morris 
dancing on the green—and won’t the greens committee be 
mad, the unpatriotic so-and-sos—and 300 mm. of B-1, and 
everybody will be full of morale. 

Yes, Germany is in a bad way with no fortune tellers, 10 
sirloin steaks, no Fiorello La Guardia. We don’t know how 
lucky we are to live in a country where civilian morale has 
become a concern of the Government even between election. 

Now if only something could be done to look after the 
morale of Congress, then everything would be jake. NLRB 
looks after the morale of the labor unions, the War ané 
Navy Departments and Charley Taft look after the morale 0 

the soldiers and_ sailor 
. Mr. La Guardia looks 

TAKE YouR MoRALE , after ours. Congress § 
m6” 6 the forgotten men, stil 
burning incense at th 
shrines of 85 per ceil 
parity farm loans alt 
other strange gods. 
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Eprror’s Nortz: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


‘Usurpation’ of Power 

Sir:—There is much being said about 
the importance of national solidarity, and 
the lack of it right now. But have you 
not observed that solidarity means that 
the President shall decide what course the 
nation shall pursue, then Congress and the 
people meekly acquiesce as a matter of 
course? 

Usurpation of power, whether in Europe 
or here in America, is dictatorship. Jeffer- 
son said, “The generalizing and concen- 
trating of all power in one body has de- 
stroyed liberty and the rights of man in 
every government that has existed under 
the sun.” But we are told that this is a 
new era, that 150 years of American ex- 
perience is of no consequence, although 
5,000 years of human history bear witness 
to Jefferson’s statement. 
Berryville, Ark. Gro. W. Basore 


* * * 


The Democratic Processes 

Sir:—Attention, Surrender First Com- 
mittee! 

Some people do not believe in democ- 
racy because they fail to adhere to its 
democratic processes, viz.: the will of the 
people expressed by a majority vote. 

First—the majority vote re-elected 
the President for the third term, breaking 
all precedents, because the people believe 
in him and approve his policies. Second— 
the members of Congress were elected by 
a majority vote; they in turn delegated 
certain powers to the President, who is 
the elected representative of the people. 

So why all this fuss and hamstringing? 
Co-operate with the Administration to 
safeguard these democratic processes. 

St. Louis, Mo. A. J. DELLANDE 


% * * 


Weaknesses of Democracies 
Sir:—I note that a published article 
from Batavia states that British-American 
oil companies renewed their sales contracts 
with Japan, whereby their oil deliveries 
are increased from 494,000 to 1,800,000 
tons per year. I also note from a New 
York source that, to escape the terms of 
the U.S. embargo on high octane gas to 
Japan, the oil companies have reduced the 
octane content half of 1 per cent. 
ere is a strong movement now to in- 
augurate a federal union of democratic 
states to prevent an occurrence of the 
Present deplorable conditions after this 
war is won, but if the two above state- 
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ments are true, they show one of the weak- 
est phases of the present democratic re- 
gime, where the large capitalistic powers 
can sell out their own countries for the 
sake of financial profit. 

Victoria, B. C. R. H. PostLeraHwaitTe 


* * * 


The Right to Strike 

Sir:—Even in peacetime, why should the 
men employed in a plant have any right 
to take over the business, close it down, 
and forbid others wishing to labor for 
their daily bread to enter, and even crack 
their skulls with clubs, while the police and 
militia make no effort to protect citizens 
seeking their rights long recognized as 
inalienable? 

When did the man who lives from the 
pay window become a saint, and the man 
who struggles and denies himself to ac- 
cumulate and make a business and a pay 
roll become a devil? 
Itta Bena, Miss. W. H. Rucker 


* * * 


Increased Wages 

Sir:—Automobile workers in Pontiac, 
Michigan, have for years worked in some 
factories only 5 out of every 12 months. 
If now they are asking—and, I hope, re- 
ceiving—wage increases, who will say they 
are not justified? 

Will increased wages go to buy luxury 
items? How many of those families affect- 
ed have been struggling in a morass of debt 
and relief benefits (such as relief amounts 
to in the great State of Michigan, and else- 
where) and will now be able to pay up bad 
debts and pay as they go, perhaps for the 
first time in years? The youths under 
twenty-one and those without family re- 
sponsibilities will be the ones who create an 
inflation, if any, for some several months 
to come. 

And don’t forget that the New Deal is 
America or America isn’t worth saving! 


Rochester, N. Y. M. H. O. 


* * * 


Postwar Planning 

Sir:—This war will end some time and 
thousands of ex-soldiers and munition 
workers will have to find other employ- 
ment, so the industrial and political lead- 
ers should have plans all ready to keep 
the people as busy after the war as they 
are now. Where can extra work be found? 


Oakland, Calif. W. J. Witson 


* * * 


Federal Real Estate Tax? 
Sir:—Why not assemble in Washington 
a copy of the real estate tax rolls of the 
48 States and apply a federal tax to all 
real estate shown? The Federal Govern- 












ment should receive about 25 per cent of 
what States receive. Cities, counties and 
States receive such a tax and the Federal 
Government should also. 

Real estate holdings are analogous to 
utility holding companies. Huge real es- 
tate holdings are analogous to monopolies 
and trusts that are suppressed by the 
Sherman Antitrust Law. Huge chain real 
estate holdings are analogous to chain 
store companies. 


Houston, Tex. A. W. MitrcHe.u 


On Farm Relief 

Sir:—This idea of donating borrowed 
money to the farmers, whether they need 
it or not, is obnoxious to democratic prin; 
ciples; it smacks and smells of Hitlerism. 
When Grover Cleveland was President in 
1894 we had a severe drought, and farm- 
ers of South Dakota lost most of their 
crops. Congress voted them funds to buy 
seed for the following year. Mr. Cleve- 
land vetoed the bill, saying, “We have a 
principle in this country whereby the 
people are supposed to support the Gov- 
ernment and not the Government the 
people.” 

Mr. Roosevelt has asked that all ex- 
penses aside from defense be cut to the 
bone, and has said that all will have to 
sacrifice. Tell me why the farmer should 
be the exception. Any farmer who can- 
not make money with present farm com- 
modity prices had better quit and let 
some one else try it. 


Fort Dodge, Ia. R. B. Beacu 


* * 


If England Falls 

Sir:—Churchill is not the whole Eng- 
lish people. Should England go down, the 
people could say to us, “You gave us just 
enough food and war material to cause the 
destruction of our country—now you may 
suffer the same.” 

This country needs another George 
Washington to prove to Europe that the 
people are running our free U. S., not Eng- 
land or Willkie. 
Marlin, Wash. 


Won. R. Jounson 
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Britain Impatient at U.S. .. . Effectiveness of 
Atlantic Patrol . . . Behind the Latest Tax Plan 


Britain’s rulers and diplomats are not 
among those who think Mr. Roose- 
velt is pushing rapidly along the road 
to war. There are hints that they are 
feeling more and more impatient at 
American policy. 


x & & 


The U.S. Navy Atlantic patrol—a 
combination air and sea patrol—is 
proving more effective than many of- 
ficials had expected, with shipping 
losses reduced along its route. 


xk * 


It was word direct from the White 
House, on the advice of New Dealers, 
that caused the Treasury to revive its 
stringent 1940 plan for taxing excess 
profits of corporations. 


x * * 


The President is giving some visitors 
the impression that, if it were not for 
Hitler, he might be more of an tsola- 
tionist than some people think. It’s 
to be remembered that in 1933 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt cut away from the idea 
of world readjustment to build the 
New Deal based upon readjustment at 
home. 


x *k *& 


Mrs. Roosevelt is discovering that 
some of the groups she sponsored now 
are working actively against policies 
that she and the President strongly 
favor. 


x kk 


One reason for the sudden lack of of- 
ficial interest in Dakar—jumping off 
place to South America from Africa— 
is that Germans already are on the 
ground there and a dislodging opera- 
tion would be too costly and too un- 
certain. 


x * * 


New Dealers have their ax out for 
some dollar-a-year men who succeed- 
ed last year in blocking plans for in- 
dustrial plant expansion on the 
ground that there would be enough 
of everything. Attitude of New Deal- 
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ers is that they would like to say: “I 
told you so,” but are restrained by the 
seriousness of the situation. 


x *k * 


Odds at present favor selection of 
Will Clayton, Texas cotton exporter 
and present deputy loan administra- 
tor, to take the place of Emil Schram 
as chairman of the important RFC. 


x *k * 


The President let Henry Morgenthau 
know that he was displeased by the 
Treasury Secretary’s suggestion that 
nondefense spending might be cut by 
$1,000,000,000. 


xk 


Claude Wickard continues to find a 
strong and favorable response from 
farmers to his argument that Ameri- 
can agriculture would face a highly 
troubled future with Hitler control 
over Europe. 


xk *& 


When the “big four” of Congress 
called on the President recently they 
found him surrounded by maps and 
deep in the study of world geography 
as it relates to American problems. 


* 2 ® 


The Army is continuing to follow 
rather closely its rigid seniority sys- 
tem in the selection of higher officers, 
with the result that the “new blood” 
in high ranks that normally marks 
building of an efficient fighting ma- 
chine still isn’t to be seen. 


* & @ 


Cabinet members, with one exception, 
favored strong action by this country 
to make certain that there was no Ger- 
man infiltration into French posses- 
sions in this hemisphere. 


x kk 


An inside Government report shows 
that many of the strikes of the past 
few months are part of a concerted 
campaign by Communists for the 
purpose of hampering the nation’s de- 


fense program. The report also gives 
a preview of strikes to come. 


xk & 


Prompt announcement by the Ger- 
man Government of what happened 
to the Zamzam and its passengers, 
and emphasis by the Germans on their 
claims of strict observance of interna- 
tional law, are construed in Washing- 
ton to indicate the extreme desire of 
the Nazi leaders to avoid stirring up 
the American public at this time. 


x k * 


Inability to reach a decision as to the 
kind of permanent draft setup needed 
is responsible for the introduction of 
makeshift draft measure authorizing 
Mr. Roosevelt to defer any age group. 


xk tk 


Capitol cloakroom comment is that 
Senators in key positions on tax legis- 
lation had an understanding with the 
Treasury that the fight last autumn 
over the excess profits tax would not 
be reopened. Since the Treasury now 
has again recommended a more dras- 
tic version of the plan rejected last 
fall, these Senators feel that the White 
House vetoed the understanding. 


xk * 


The Chrysler Corporation tank plant 
in Detroit is said to be laying in sup- 
plies and getting ready for mass pro- 
duction. Expectation is that 28-ton 
tanks will be rolling off the assembly 
lines at the rate of 5 a day in 30 days 
to 6 weeks, and at the rate of 15 a day 
in three months. 


xk & 


Cross-country speech-making tours 
by Lord Halifax and other British of- 
ficials are causing concern among high 
Government officials, who fear that an 
adverse public reaction may set in. 


x*k 


Senate isolationists are not so sure the 
United States will not have to go into 
action if the Germans should establish 
a formidable military base at Dakar, 
Africa. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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—THE 1941 BOTTLING OF FOUR ROSES 
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VEN FIVE YEARS AGO and longer, when we distilled 
E the special whiskies for today’s Four Roses, we knew 
they would be exceptionally fine. 

We knew it because of the painstaking care that went 
into their making... and because of the added knowledge 
and skill we applied to their aging, to bring them to mel- 
low perfection. 

And yet, even we ourselves were astonished when we 


finally opened the barrels and discovered how truly mag- 
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nificent these whiskies had become! No whiskies we had 
ever made or known—in all our 76 vears—had had such 


softness. such smoothness, such flavor overtones! 


So, today, we’re proud to offer you this 1941 Bottling of 
Four Roses. No matter when you last tasted Four Roses, 
there’s a new and thrilling experience awaiting you in the 
1941 Bottling. Try it today—won’t you? 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. The straight whiskies in this 
product are 5 years or moreold. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisvillec> Baltimore. 


EVERY DROP IS 5 YEARS OR MORE OLD 
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light tobacco, before aging. 
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Luckies pay more 
for this milder leaf!” 


says Tom Smothers, tobacco warehouseman of Reidsville, N. C. 
“I’ve got a ringside seat at the tobacco auctions—and I can tell 
you it’s Luckies that go after the lighter, milder leaf and pay the 
price to get it. Knowing this, I smoke Luckies myself, and so do 
most other independent buyers, auctioneers and warehousemen.” 

As everybody knows, you get what you pay for... and Luckies 
pay higher prices to get the finer, the lighter, the naturally milder 
tobaccos. So smoke the smoke tobacco experts smoke. Next time 
ask for Lucky Strike! 


With men who know tobacco best —It’s Luckies 2 to | 
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@ Actual color photograbh—Tom Smothers inspects a leaf of fine, 








